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views of the editors 


Passing comment 





Dream of glory 


In the welter of documents set 
loose in the Watergate investiga- 
tions is a White House memoran- 
dum of July 17, 1970, that pays a 
compliment of sorts to this publica- 
tion. Jeb S. Magruder, propounding 
a plan for scrutinizing “the profes- 
sional objectivity and ethics of the 
whole media .. .” offered this as 
one of 18 proposals: 

“Through an academic source, en- 
courage the dean of a leading 
graduate school of journalism to 
publicly acknowledge that press 
objectivity is a serious problem that 
should be discussed. Also, attempt to 
arrange an in-depth analysis in a 
prestigious journal like the Colum- 
bia Journalism Review.” 

Whatever Magruder had in mind, 
nobody at Columbia ever heard 
from the White House on this ar- 
rangement. But the editors, hidden 
away as they are in an academic 


aerie, now feel that they were 
brushed by the very wings of fate 
and that now they have been 
passed by. For they might have had 
entree to any number of in-depth 
analyses. How about: “How to 
Cover a Fifth-Rate Burglary (Ob- 
jectively)” by Ronald Zeigler? 


An editorial that was, 
incredibly, headed: 
“Kissinger the Kike?” 


The New Hampshire Sunday 
News, affiliate of the Manchester 
Union Leader, ran on Sept. 2, 1973, 
an editorial entitled, incredibly, 
“Kissinger the Kike?”. It criticized 
attacks on the secretary of state by 
‘an interlocking cabal of TV net- 
works and newspapers which are 
themselves owned and _ operated 









largely by Jews,” among them “the 
N.Y. Times, which is owned by the 
Jew, Sulzberger.” In reply to a letter 
that complained about the editorial, 
B. J. McQuaid, the editor, asserted 
that “the three TV networks, all 
owned by Jews,” had criticized Kis- 
singer. He concluded: “If ordinary 
Jews of this country were more in- 
clined to criticize the leftist-liberal 
bias of such news media as the N.Y. 
Times, Washington Post and the 
big TV networks, they would do 
much to allay the suspicions and 
bitterness of many of their fellow 
citizens.” Yes, the date was 1973, 
not 1933. 


Spooks of our own 


Stories have abounded, over the 
last 20 years or so, of attempts by 
Central Intelligence Agency recruit- 
ers to enlist foreign correspondents; 
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in fact, Hughes Rudd of CBS wrote 
an article describing the bungled 
effort to interest him. Such stories 
were always told by those who had 
refused the offer. On Nov. 30, the 
Washington Star-News provided 
confirmation that the CIA had 
found takers—among them, cur- 
rently, five full-time correspondents 
for general news organizations and 
eight employees of specialized pub- 
lications. There were also two dozen 
freelancers who were almost more 
agents than journalists. The CIA, 
belatedly recognizing some of the 
public relations problems in these 
arrangements, has set about reduc- 
ing the payroll. But it indicates that 
it is not going to eliminate a mys- 
terious form of contact described by 
the Star-News as follows: ‘the quiet, 
informal relationship built up over 
the years with many reporters work- 
ing at home and abroad and editors 
who for their part maintain regular 
contact with CIA officials in the 
routine performance of their jour- 
nalistic duties ...In such a re- 
lationship the reporter is free to use 
the information he has gained in a 
news story and occasionally the CIA 
agent might make use of what he 
has learned from the reporter.” At 
best, this sounds like an unhealthily 
cozy relationship with a news source; 
at worst, it appears that journalists 
may be deluding themselves that 
the public interest and the CIA’s 
interest are identical. We have all 
been through enough now to know 
better. 


A retreat under fire 


By order of a judge in Jackson 
County, Indiana, the American 
Broadcasting Company deleted a 
minute from its striking documen- 
tary of Nov. 26, Fire! The minute 
showed the test burning of a crib 
made by the Smith Manufacturing 
Company, which operates in the 
judge’s jurisdiction. John J. O’Con- 
nor of the New York Times ob- 
served: “If local courts, not un- 
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sympathetic to the interest of local 
companies, are to get into the busi- 
ness of ‘prior restraint’ of TV news, 
the result in the words of one news 
executive is that ‘we can really get 
nibbled to death all over the 
country!’ ”’ 

But the question is why ABC let 
itself be nibbled, rather than show- 
ing the segment and taking the 
consequences in court. In a time 
when television news is seeking full 
protection of the First Amendment, 
such a retreat will do no legal good. 


Acres of misters 


Late in November, the New York 
Times adjusted its style to the un- 
certain nature of justice and to the 
respectability of many of our best- 
known criminals by announcing 
that the honorifics, ““Mr.”, “Miss”, 
and “Mrs.” (but not “Ms.”) would 
be applied to everybody except 
when the title would be “ludicrously 
out of place,” as in an “ax murder.” 
Clearly, this step will only increase 
the tons of ink and square miles of 
newsprint wasted on these unneces- 
sary courtesies. One estimates that 
the Times could have serialized the 
entire text of The Kingdom and the 
Power in the space used by “Mrs.” 
alone in the last decade. Why not 
drop the whole business? 


Filling the gaping void 


Do you know what Sept. 26, 1973, 
was? It was the 75th (!) anniversary 
of George Gershwin’s birth. As if on 
a signal by a conductor’s baton, the 
New York-based media—the Times, 
Saturday Review /World, Newsweek, 
Vogue, New York, WCBS-TV, NBC’s 
Today, and _ public teievision— 
raised their voices in tribute to the 
composer, who died 36 years ago. 
Publishers Weekly for Nov. 26, 
1973, describes how this generous 
tribute was engineered to sell a $25 
book and that the conductor was 


Alice Regensburg of the Lynn Far- 
nol Group, public relations. She re- 
marked: “People are hungry for 
material and if you offer them good, 
well-planned ideas, they welcome 
them.” Because it has to stop some- 
where, the title and publisher of the 
book will not be mentioned here. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: to Carl Stern of NBC 
News, for pursuing one of the few 
successful suits to date under the 
Federal Freedom of Information Act 
to gain access to FBI documents on 
its activities against the New Left 
—a story he broke on the network 
news of Dec. 6, 1973. 


Dart: to AP, for not having 
broken the habit of transmitting 
this kind of lead: “TEL AVIV... 
Premier Golda Meir of Israel, wear- 
ing a beige dress and packing a 
white handbag, visited Israeli troops 
in Egypt . . .” (Oct. 29). 


Laurel: to the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning and Sunday Bulletin, for tell- 
ing Mayor Rizzo it would not print 
his pre-election charges after the 
deadline for adequate response sug- 
gested by the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee. Rizzo met the 
deadline. 


Dart: to Rex Reed, syndicated 
film critic, for doing a Warner 
Brothers commercial on a film, Billy 
Jack, that he had reviewed favor- 
ably. Such practice doesn’t leave 
him much incentive to knock a film. 


Laurel: to The Washington 
Monthly magazine for December, 
1973, for pointing out in an article 
by Walter Shapiro that even the 
most reputable papers (Washington 
Post and Star-News, Baltimore Sun, 
Los Angeles Times, among others), 
still run puffery and trade news in 
their real estate sections, and not 
much information of real help to 
the consuming public. 
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Congress and the media: partners in propaganda 


Why we don’t know more about what our congressmen are doing. 


@ Shortly after he was elected United States Rep- 
resentative from the 10th District of Pennsylvania 
in 1962, Joseph M. McDade went to the top edi- 
tors of one of his hometown papers, the Scranton 
Tribune, second largest in his district, and told 
them he’d like to put one of their reporters, Bob 
Reese, on his payroll. Reese would remain in 
Scranton and continue on the paper’s news staff. 
The editors agreed, and, for the last eleven years, 
Reese has drawn a salary from both the paper and 
the congressman. Mr. McDade is not an unimpor- 
tant member of Congress. He is on the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee and ranking 
member on its subcommittee controlling money 
for the Department of Interior; he is also a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Small Business. 
When Congressman McDade wants to dispatch 
some advantageous information back to his dis- 


Ben H. Bagdikian is National Correspondent of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. 


BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


trict, he often asks Reese to write a news release. 
Reese sends it to one of McDade’s offices for ap- 
proval and then distributes it to the district’s 
twenty-four daily and weekly newspapers and the 
various radio and television stations. Reese, who 
ordinarily covers City Hall and the police in 
Scranton, says he does not cover McDade directly, 
but he told CJR that, when he hands his own re- 
lease to his Tribune editor, it usually is handed 
back to him to write for the paper as a news story. 

Recently the newly formed Capitol Hill News 
Service, a product of Ralph Nader’s Congress Proj- 
ect, revealed the fact that Reese gets $5,000 a year 
from Congressman McDade. This story clearly has 
something to say about journalistic ethics. But it 
also symbolizes in its own blatant way something 
more subtle and pervasive in the present political 
mess in Washington. 

The crisis in federal governance is sometimes 
blamed on the news media, and in a way this is 
partly true. The media, however, are to blame not 
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merely for what they do, but for what they do not 
do. The problem is not only their approach to the 
Executive Branch and the White House in par- 
ticular, but also the fact that by omission and 
commission most of the printed and broadcast 
news media of the United States have permitted 
themselves to become propaganda arms of Con- 
gress. This development, in turn, has contributed 
to the growing impotence and insensitivity of the 
Legislative Branch of the federal government, 
while the Judicial and the Executive have become 
overpowering. Unnoticed by most voters and con- 
trary to popular notion, the House, presumably 
the most sensitive legislative instrument in the 
government, has become a sluggish body of 
semi-permanent membership, almost as creaky as 
the British House of Lords whose members inherit 
their membership. 

This has special meaning in the 1970s, when the 
White House scandals have immobilized much of 
government and demoralized public confidence. 
For a year after Watergate there was only one 
body clearly responsible under the Constitution to 
resolve the crisis—Congress. But Congress, having 
become sclerotic, refused to act and either im- 
peach the President or absolve him. This unre- 
sponsiveness arises from many factors, but a 
significant portion of the blame lies with Ameri- 
can journalistic institutions. 

Ironically, it is the Congress that is supposed to 
be most reflective of new public sentiments, espe- 
cially the House, whose members have to go back 
for re-election every two years and thus theoreti- 
cally let voters judge how well they have served 
the district. It used to work that way. Congres- 
sional Quarterly tells us that in the 1870s more 
than half the members of each session of the 
House were newly elected, but that by 1900 only a 
third were first termers and that by 1970 the figure 
had dropped to i2 per cent. Of 330 incumbents run- 
ning for re-election in 1972 (the other 135 having 
retired, died or given up in primaries), only ten 
incumbents—3 per cent—were defeated. 

Obviously, as these figures show, the renewal of 
the House on the basis of performance and changes 
in public desires is not working. One important 
reason is that the news media simply don’t tell the 
folks back home what their member of Congress 
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really does. Worse than that, most of the media 
are willing conduits for the highly selective infor- 
mation the member of Congress decides to feed 
the electorate. This propaganda is sent to newspa- 
pers and broadcasting stations, and the vast ma- 
jority of them pass it off to the voters as profes- 
sionally collected, written and edited “news.” 

An acquaintance of mine with an obsession for 
reading every local publication in the state of 
Wisconsin recently sent me a curious collection of 
newspaper clippings. 

From the Blair, Wis., Press: “At least one pro- 
ducer has given up its efforts to triple the whole- 
sale price of natural gas that eventually is piped 
to consumers in 132 Wisconsin communities, ac- 
cording to Rep. Les Aspin (D.-Wis.). 

“The Cotton Petroleum Company has... .” 

From the Argyle, Wis., Agenda: “At least one 
producer has given up its efforts to triple the 
wholesale price of natural gas that eventually is 
piped to consumers in 132 Wisconsin communities, 
according to Rep. Les Aspin (D.-Wis.). 

“The Cotton Petroleum Company has. . . .” 

From the Denmark, Wis., Press: “At least one 
gas producer has given up its efforts to triple the 
wholesale price of natural gas that eventually is 
piped to consumers in 132 Wisconsin communi- 
ties, according to Rep. Les Aspin (D.-Wis.). 

“The Cotton Petroleum Company has... .” 

From the Cadott, Wis., Sentinel: “At least one 
gas producer has given up its efforts to triple the 
wholesale price of natural gas that eventually is 
piped to consumers in 132 Wisconsin communi- 
ties, according to Rep. Les Aspin (D.-Wis.). 

“The Cotton Petroleum Company has... .” 

It seemed possible that Rep. Les Aspin might 
have some insight into this, so a visit to his office 
and a request for any press release he might have 
distributed on the subject was made. A familiar 
legal-size sheet of mimeograph paper was un- 
earthed; it bore the heading: PRESs RELEASE FROM 
CONGRESSMAN LES ASPIN. And the news release 
began: 

“At least one gas producer has given up its 
efforts to triple the wholesale price of natural gas 
that eventually is piped to consumers in 132 Wis- 
consin communities, according to Rep. Les Aspin 
(D.-Wis.). 





“The Cotton Petroleum Company has... .” 

The papers had run the release word for word 
as journalistic news. This is hardly a rare phe- 
nomenon. Hundreds of press releases, paid for by 
the taxpayers, are sent to the media by members 
of Congress, and hundreds are run verbatim or 
with insignificant changes, most often in medium- 
sized and small papers, with only rare calls to 
check facts and ask questions that probe beyond 
the pleasant propaganda. 

It is no accident that most members of Congress 
have at least one former journalist working for 
them (Sen. Lowell Weicker of Connecticut has 
four). The ex-reporters turn out competent-sound- 
ing stories as press releases and know how to plant 
them with a minimum of question- 
ing. Naturally, there is no press re- 
lease—or news story, usually—if 
something embarrassing happens to 
a member of Congress, or if there 
is some sleight of hand in commit- 
tee that would anger his constitu- 
ents, or if he is carrying water for 
corporations that have nothing to 
do with the welfare of his constitu- 
ents. Also there is no release if a 
member doesn’t want to anger peo- 
ple with his feelings about a par- 
ticular national issue. If there is no 
correspondent to ask his opinion, he can keep it 
to himself—or, more likely, distract attention 
with a release in the style of Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm about a rivers and harbors appropria- 
tion for local marinas. 

There are few Washington correspondents to 
ask individual members pertinent questions the 
voters back home need answered. The recent 
Ralph Nader Congress Project calculated that of 
the nation’s 1,750 daily papers, 72 per cent have 
no Washington correspondent or contract with 
stringers. The same is true of 96 per cent of TV 
stations and 99 per cent of radio stations. 

There are about 1,400 domestic Washington cor- 
respondents. The majority of them practice herd 
journalism, crowding into White House and State 
Department briefings or sexy hearings on the Hill. 
Everyday congressional workings are regarded as 
an impenetrable and unrewarding can of worms. 





About 400 of these 1,400 correspondents cover 
Congress specifically, but they also follow the 
herd, most of them working for national news or- 
ganizations that concentrate on big issues and a 
few leaders. This is a natural and necessary con- 
cern, but it means that most members of Congress 
are left uncovered. 

This gap pretty much leaves the field to the 
printed press release and an even more effective 
instrument of political promotion: television foot- 
age represented as news when in fact, it is govern- 
ment-subsidized propaganda. 

It is instructive to tour (after maneuvering with 
high-level members to get permission) the $500,000 
studios maintained by the House and Senate for 
members to make their own video, 
film and audio tapes and duplicate 
them for use on local stations. 

The House facilities, for example, 
are in the basement of the mon- 
strous Rayburn Building. They 
have two video studios, each 
equipped with color cameras. The 
first studio is for tape, and the sec- 
ond is for film (largely to service 
the growing number of cable TV 
systems). There are also four radio 
recording studios with master con- 
trols. The entire facility is outfitted 
with processing and duplicating equipment that 
is unmatched by any local or network studio in 
Washington—and all of it is available at bargain 
prices. A five-minute color video tape duplicated 
about twenty-five times for simultaneous presen- 
tation on local TV stations costs a senator or 
representative about $150, usually paid from his 
official expense allowances—one-tenth to one- 
twentieth of the amount that would be charged 
by a non-subsidized firm. 

The result is sometimes a weekly or monthly 
radio or TV report from a member of Congress on 
local broadcasting stations—or, more often, foot- 
age spliced into the regular local news and pre- 
sented to the viewer as professional coverage. Oc- 
casionally the member of Congress appears with 
an aide who sits with his back to the camera, 
thereby appearing to be an interviewing journal- 
ist; the aide lobs soft questions for the member to 
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knock out of the park. These sessions are pre- 
sented on stations all over the country as “news” 
shots, although the Federal Communications Com- 
mission says it is a violation of rules for a broad- 
caster to run any footage, video or radio, that has 
been paid for in any way by the donor without an- 
nouncing that fact to the audience. The offense 
is punishable by a $1,000 fine per unannounced 
showing; nevertheless, the spots run every day 
without informing the viewer that he is watching 
contrived propaganda. 

The practice is most common in medium-sized 
and small cities, but these smaller stations form 
the majority of the nation’s 705 commercial TV 
and 6,800 commercial radio stations. And because 
they are in communities with fewer media than 
the big cities, their impact per broadcast on a 
particular congressional district can be great. 

Most of the “news” items sent out by the con- 
gresspersons (delivered for use in the local studio 
the next day) are not labeled by the station—but 
there may be a few clues. The House studio, for ex- 
ample, has two basic sets. One is an “interview” set 
where the representative converses with a visiting 
fireman or a prestigious government figure, a Cabi- 
net officer, perhaps. The set itself may give a clue 
that the scene is a taxpayer-subsidized piece of 
propaganda. There are two gold chairs behind an 
oval coffee table that has a brown wooden globe 
on one end and a bowl of green ivy on the other. 
On the table may be two books, one blue (in fact, 
the 1966 Congressional Directory) and the other, 
for nice color contrast, red (in fact, Foreign Rela- 
tions of the U.S., 1911). 

There is a choice of backgrounds for the repre- 
sentative. He can choose a scholarly-looking “li- 
brary” background with legal-like bound books. 
He can also appear in front of a blue curtain or a 
carefully contrived photograph of the Capitol as 
though seen through his office window. Unfortu- 
nately, this view of the Capitol is not seen from 
the office of any senator or representative, either 
in size or perspective, but it has appeared in thou- 
sands of TV shots, implying that the local politi- 
cian occupies a high-status office overlooking the 
great dome. 

Another background is a special screen on 
which a slide or movie (provided by the member, 
not the studio) can be projected, either for a 
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stable background or for action footage that drama- 
tizes the subject the member wishes to discuss. 

The other basic set is the “office,” with a big 
congressional desk, the standard black-leather 
high-backed chair behind it, a desk pen, perhaps 
the blue and red books, and the choice of back- 
grounds available on the other set. 

There is one other scene, not exactly a full set. 
It is a paneled wall with two hooks on it from 
which may be hung the standard gold-painted 
nameplate of every standing committee of the 
House—Agriculture, Appropriations, Armed Serv- 
ices, so on; thus, the member may be photo- 
graphed as though standing outside a committee 
room from which he has just emerged to share 
with his voters the inner secrets and wisdom. It 
may be hard for the viewer to detect this set in 
his “news” except for one added distinctive fea- 
ture. The congressional studio has such modern 
and expensive equipment that its TV footage is 
clearly superior in quality to the average material 
shot by a local television crew. 

Last year 352 of the 435 members of the House 
repaired to their studio, most of them every week. 
Members from the big cities tend not to use it 
because their metropolitan stations won't run the 
stuff and their audiences are tougher media critics. 
Also these senators and representatives are more 
likely to be covered by genuine journalists coming 
from larger local news organizations. 

Do these studios ever make campaign shots for 
candidates? The stock answer from studio staffers 
—-sixteen in the House studio alone—is that they 
have no control over content or use. The answer, 
however, is yes: the studios do make many cam- 
paign tapes and films for incumbents at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

From the standpoint of the local radio and tele- 
vision station, source-produced “news” shots can 
be either material shot in the congressional studio 
or a commercial plug made by the candidate. It is 
common now for candidates to provide free foot- 
age for local stations. During the 1972 Democratic 
nomination wrestling, for example, Edmund 
Muskie was fighting for support from precinct 
leaders in Iowa. His staff obtained an effective 
videotaped endorsement from Sen. Harold Hughes 
of Iowa, an enormous boost. They edited the tape 
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to 3 minutes and 45 seconds, hired two airplanes 
to fly duplicates of the tape to 10 Iowa TV stations 
and then had Muskie workers check on its usage. 
All the stations ran the tape and the average air 
time was 3 minutes and 15 seconds. But at least 
Muskie filmed the interview on his own and paid 
for it out of his campaign funds. 

With congressional studios collecting only nomi- 
nal costs and providing free staff services, it is 
not difficult to see why it is so hard to defeat an 
incumbent. The size of this advantage was not lost 
on one representative from a Western state who 
once told the New York City Bar Association’s 
committee on ethics, “A challenger needs $25,000 
just to get even with me.” 

With most TV stations, including those in the 
smaller markets, making better than 25 per cent 





“Why it is so 
hard to defeat 
an incumbent...” 





on sales, the failure to reject political propaganda 
footage as “news” is not only a violation of FCC 
rules but journalistically sinful. These stations can 
well afford to roam the congressional beat them- 
selves and provide original, unbiased coverage. 
The same is true of the average paper, which 
makes the same kind of profits. A one-person, full- 
time Washington bureau can cost $30,000 a year. 
Most big and medium-sized papers could make 
this expenditure, but most don’t. For instance, un- 
til the San Francisco Chronicle recently opened a 
one-person bureau, no daily in the media-rich Bay 
Area had a full-time Washington correspondent. 
(The Hearst San Francisco Examiner is served by 
the eight-person Hearst bureau that covers for 
nine papers in six states with a total of 145 mem- 
bers of Congress. Most of its daily report is con- 
cerned with national rather than local angle news.) 

It is not farfetched to say that this dearth of 
firsthand Washington correspondence contributes 
to the failure of Congress to renew itself as the so- 


cial environment changes—the incumbents have 
too strong a tax-subsidized propaganda machine 
and the news media are too tolerant of it for the 
voters to get the sort of balanced input they need 
to make informed decisions. 

(It is interesting to note election results in areas 
where there is original congressional coverage. In 
1972, for example, of 60 new members elected to 
the House, including some filling vacancies, 57, or 
95 per cent, came from the minority of House dis- 
tricts with a newspaper or broadcasting station 
that maintains some direct Washington corre- 
spondence.) 

Lack of adequate coverage has probably con- 
tributed to the longevity of many congressional 
leaders, some of whom have performed admirably 
and some miserably, but all without discernible 
effect on home districts. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield, Majority Leader of the 
Senate, has many newspapers and broadcasting 
stations with significant circulation among his 
constituents in the state of Montana. Of that total 
circulation, however, only 4 per cent receive cov- 
erage from newspapers and stations with Wash- 
ington correspondence of their own. The figure 
for West Virginia, home of the Senate’s second in 
command, Sen. Robert Byrd, is 12 per cent. Rep. 
Harley Staggers, also of West Virginia, famous for 
his subpoenas of CBS and criticism of the media 
and the powerful chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, comes 
from a district where none of the local media has 
anyone of their own covering the congressman 
while he is in Washington. 

Rep. George Mahon of Texas, who as chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee controls 
more federal money than any other Congressper- 
son, comes from a district that has only one paper 
with any Washington correspondence—a two-per- 
son stringer bureau that also covers most of the 
state’s 26 House and Senate members for nine 
other papers outside Mahon’s district. The Asso- 
ciated Press reporter assigned to that area told the 
Nader group she covers all members from Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona—altogether 
44 members of Congress and their related commit- 
tees. For all of his virtues, Mr. Mahon—re-elected 
16 times—has not been closely covered for the 
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benefit of the 477,000 people in his district. 

There is concrete evidence for the view that 
close coverage in Washington can bring about 
more changes in Congress. In 1972 Sen. Jack 
Miller, a Republican, was considered certain for 
re-election from Republican Iowa, which clearly 
was for Nixon (and voted for him). But not long 
before the election, James Flansburg, a local re- 
porter for the Des Moines Register, and Clark 
Mollenhoff, the paper’s Washington correspond- 
ent, wrote about and kept following up an amend- 
ment pushed by Miller for the benefit of a Ber- 
muda insurance company, an embarrassment that 
his previously unknown Democratic challenger, 
Dick Clark, has credited with his victory. 

For many smaller papers, of course, a $30,000- 
a-year Washington bureau would be either impos- 
sible economically or an unreasonable imbalance 
of effort. Some smaller papers solve the problem 
by using stringer bureaus that either serve on an 
annual retainer-plus-fee-per-story basis or just re- 
ceive a fee per story. While the big bureaus have 
glamour and national impact (the New York 
Times with its 43 people; the AP with 74), the 
majority are stringer-manned outfits few people 
outside of Washington have ever heard of. Organi- 
zations and individuals are listed in the back of 
the Congressional Directory, but it is uncertain 
how much and what kind of work they do. The 
Directory shows two Washington correspondents 
for the Bogalusa, La. News (circulation, 8,619). 
But these same two, if tracked through the rest of 
the Directory, also cover for six papers in four 
states with a total of 36 congressional members. 
The Gannett News Service has an eleven-person 
bureau, but it serves a chain which at this writing 
has 57 papers in states with a total of 188 senators 
and representatives. 

With all their problems, Washington bureaus 
that serve large chains and stringers are beneficial 
if the local editor insists on news important to the 
home district and pays reasonably for it. These are 
big “ifs.” Most bureaus have trouble with the 
home office not knowing or caring enough about 
their local delegations, agency actions, or the 
Washington scene in general. Eileen Shannon, 
writing in the October 1973 ASNE Bulletin on 
“Hometown Reporting from Washington,” de- 
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scribes the aches and pains of the local reporter in 
Washington but also the obtuseness of editors 
with a strange view of Washington corresponding. 

“It is hard to describe what I felt,’’ she wrote, 
“when I was wakened one balmy summer night in 
1971 and asked to please get a copy of the Penta- 
gon Papers. Touched, yes, deeply touched.” Shan- 
non was not alone. At a time when the FBI and 
Henry Kissinger, let alone the Washington Post 
and Los Angeles Times, were having trouble un- 
earthing the Pentagon Papers, a number of edi- 
tors back home casually asked their stringers or 
bureau people to hustle up a set for that night. 

For the newspaper and broadcasting station 
that cannot support a full-time bureau, or thinks 
it can’t, there is now an alternative: the Capitol 
Hill News Service (CHNS). Growing out of the 
Nader Congress Project, and given a six-month 
seed grant of $40,000 from Nader’s Public Citizen 
fund, CHNS was created to provide close congres- 
sional coverage in ‘those states with the largest 
concentration of uncovered members of Congress 
at prices any news organization could easily afford. 

When it began operating last September, CHNS 
offered its services for a free trial period, but its 
grant runs out in late March, and by that time 
CHNS has to be self-sustaining commercially or 
close to it. Salaries are a problem. It was clear 
CHNS could not pay current rates for Washington 
correspondents. While their median salary is not 
accurately known, one common figure a few years 
ago was $17,000. The minimum for a reporter 
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with four years of experience on the Washington 
daily papers is $20,000 a year. At that rate salaries 
alone would drive CHNS out of business in less 
than six months. 

CHNS has a five-reporter staff. Leader of the 
group is Peter Gruenstein, 26, a lawyer by trade 
but drawn into journalism by free-lance writing 
for the Christian Science Monitor, San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Nation and Progressive. He put an 
advertisement in Editor & Publisher and (More) 
for correspondents who would work for no more 
than $8,000 a year. In Washington it is hard to 
hire a filing clerk for that. Two hundred people 
answered the ads. Gruenstein thinks 40 to 50 were 
hirable, including applicants working for the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, Newsday and 
Newsweek. He hired David Holmberg, 35, a re- 
spected Capitol Hill reporter for the Washington 
Star and before that for the now defunct Washing- 
ton Daily News; Lauralyn Bellamy, 26, recently 
on the staff of Broadcasting magazine; Chris Mat- 
thews, 27, a free-lance reporter for the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, Washington Post and Washing- 
ton Star; and Clay Steinman, 23, former editor-in- 
chief of the Duke University daily paper and AP 
stringer and at the time a reporter for the Van- 
couver, Washington, Columbian. 

Deploying this tiny army was done with Nader- 
ian precision. A “media profile” was compiled for 
each member of Congress, the key factor being 
the percentage of papers and stations with Wash- 
ington coverage in each member's district or state. 
The figures varied from Rep. William Hudnut of 
Indianapolis, with 99 per cent of his district’s 
circulation served by a correspondent, to Rep. J. 
Edward Roush, of Huntington, Indiana, with zero 
coverage for a 152,000 circulation. A distressing 
number of districts had their own Washington re- 
portage for only 0, 1, 2, 3 or 4 per cent of their 
media circulation, distressing, that is, for the body 
politic but obviously fertile territory for a pro- 
fessional news service. 

The CHNS decided to provide coverage for every 
congressional district in Indiana, Montana, Ne- 
braska and West Virginia plus districts of twelve 
members from Pennsylvania and those of a few 
individual members, all subject to change. The 
five reporters cover 20 Republicans and 28 Demo- 


crats, or approximately ten Congresspersons each. 

After a couple of months of free service to 279 
newspapers and 750 broadcasting stations, CHNS 
asked for news organizations to sign contracts. 
Judging by its work in the early stages, the service 
looks respectable from any standpoint and obvi- 
ously is an advantage over the past void. In addi- 
tion to local material it sends out national stories. 
One of these was a listing of forty-three members 
of Congress who ran without opposition in the 
last elections but who nevertheless received $592,- 
000 in contributions and kept most of the money, 
some of it from lobbying groups unconnected with 
their home districts. Another CHNS national story 
reported apparent illegal printing of campaign 
literature (including bumper stickers for Gerald 
Ford) by a government-subsidized printshop. 

Other national stories were not earth-shakers 
but gathered useful information for the average 
voter. One story, for instance, pointed ovt that 
members of Congress (who receive salaries of $42,- 
500 a year and large expense budgets) get subsi- 
dized haircuts for $2 (there is a “Select Committee 
on the House Beauty Shop”). The story also told 
about the sixteen-volume set of the U.S. Code that 
a member can send free to a favored lawyer in his 
district. It reported the fact that there is a full- 
time government employee who does nothing all 
day but run U.S. flags up and down a special flag- 
pole on the roof of the Capitol so that members 
may send influential people in their districts a 
flag that “was flown over the Capitol’—the re- 
cipient, of course, assuming that it was the flag 
seen at the very top all day long. 

On the state and district level CHNS revealed 
that Rep. Ken Hechler, who for the past fifteen 
years has brought West Virginia high school stu- 
dents to Washington to study their government 
in action, quietly raised the money for their ex- 
penses from corporations including aircraft and 
aerospace companies such as Hughes Aircraft and 
Fairchild-Hiller. Mr. Hechler is chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Aeronautics and Space 
Technology and passes, among other things, on 
the NASA budget. Also, as earlier noted, CHNS 
printed the story about reporter Reese being on 
Representative McDade’s payroll. Area files so far 
have had useful roundups on votes and opinions 
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of local members of Congress on issues important 
to their districts, raising questions ordinarily never 
asked. There is no evidence that the service has 
any predilection for liberals or against conserva- 
tives. At times CHNS overreaches as it did on a 
story about a Montana congressman headed 
MELCHER LEAVES ROOM: LOSES VOTE. It 
was true that Melcher was out of the room when 
an important committee vote affecting his district 
was taken, but the story said the vote was 11-to-4, 
unlike the impression in the headline that Mel- 
cher’s absence reversed the vote. At other times 
CHNS doesn’t reach far enough. The McDade 
story was therapeutic—and many Pennsylvania 
papers and stations used it—but if CHNS had 





“A staff that 
works long hours... 
at low fees.” 


pushed a little further they would have discovered 
that the situation had been going on for eleven 
years and added the significant fact that it was 
done with the prior approval of the paper’s editors. 

But these are not important criticisms of a serv- 
ice that is providing needed information where 
none existed before—and for a staff that works 
long hours without fancy supporting services. The 
fees are ridiculously low. For newspapers of under 
10,000 circulation, the charge is $15 a week, and 
the scale slides to a top of $50 a week for pa- 
pers with more than 50,000 circulation. Radio sta- 
tions pay $10 a week for less than 25,000 circula- 
tion, $15 a week for between 25,000 and 100,000 
circulation, and $20 for more than 100,000. Tele- 
vision rates are $15 a week for under 100,000 cir- 
culation and $20 a week over that. The organiza- 
tions are permitted to slug their copy “From Our 
Washington Bureau” or “From the Hometown 
Washington Bureau’”’—or to announce, “From our 
Washington correspondent, the following re- 
a 

One month after CHNS sent out the first re- 
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quest to subscribers to start paying, the results 
were not overwhelming. Gruenstein says he needs 
$1,200 a week to break even. At the one-month 
mark he had contracts amounting to $178.50 a 
week. Verbal comment generally was positive— 
some of it wildly enthusiastic—but not many 
signed up, usually citing either budget arguments 
with the boss or the paper shortage. 

The cost of the service for a newspaper is less 
per week than most pay for a medium-popular 
comic strip. And while most papers have, in this 
time of paper shortage, cut down on news rather 
than advertising, an occasional half-column or 
full-column story on their Congressperson could 
easily replace some of the dubious froth that 
continues to appear. 

There may be good reasons why news organi- 
zations would not subscribe to a near-give-away 
professional news service. But the slow response 
is more likely due to the inertia of times past when 
low priority was placed on telling the local voters 
what their representatives in Washington were do- 
ing on their behalf. 

One day not long ago, Lauralyn Bellamy of 
CHNS quietly entered an otherwise uncovered 
committee hearing whose members included a 
congressman in her area of coverage. When she 
entered, the congressman was in a mental state 
common at committee hearings not covered by the 
press (aside from total absence): the man’s eyes 
were glazed over close to winkin’, blinkin’ and 
nod. A moment later he noticed Bellamy, sat up- 
right, shuffled a few papers, listened to the witness 
intently and asked piercing questions. Gruenstein 
has a simple aphorism for the phenomenon: 

“People being watched act differently from peo- 
ple not being watched.” 

The American body politic is hemorrhaging 
from Executive people unwatched. But the rem- 
edy, a responsive and daily accountable Congress, 
has also gone largely unwatched in any way sig- 
nificant for local voters. Most members still do not 
have to answer pertinent questions for the voters 
back home, and most continue to propagandize 
their constituents at the’ constituents’ expense 
with the cooperation of the local news media. This 
process started a long time ago but the price of an 
immobilized government has now come due. 











If press lore is to be credited, covering a legisla- 
tive session at the statehouse is roughly akin to 
covering a baseball team on a long road trip. With 
everyone uprooted for weeks or months, customary 
divisions (between newsmen and newsmakers, law- 
makers and lobbyists, liberals and conservatives) dis- 
solve. The heavy boozers find the heavy boozers, 
the storytellers find the storytellers, the gamblers 
set up tables, and the straight arrows quiver together. 

Of course, there’s more to state law-making than 
good booze and table stakes. Currently, the nation’s 
legislatures are helping decide how to spend more 
than $100 billion. State governments employ almost 
three million people. States have more to say about 
public schooling than does the federal government. 
The welfare rights movement, after some early suc- 
cesses during the mid-sixties, was snapped off by 
the opposition of less than a dozen legislatures. The 
legislatures face growing pressures for reform of the 
property tax which provides major portions of the 
revenue for most states. State government also gains 
in stature as pressures for decentralization increase. 

Yet, statehouse coverage—especially coverage of 
the state legislature—conveys a mixture of the old 
folklore and the new realities. The past decade has 
seen a strong national drive to upgrade the legisla- 
tures. The watchwords seem to be modernize and 
professionalize. The sponsors include the Council of 
State Governments, the Citizens Conference on State 
Legislatures, the Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rut- 
gers University, the National Conference of State 
Legislative Leaders, the Ford Foundation, and Com- 
mon Cause. Sometimes these groups or like-minded 
experts view the news media as an ally. Common 
Cause advises its backers to seek press support for 
reform. “A vigilant press can... be an enormous 
help by exposing wrongdoing,” adds Howard Sacks, 
an expert on legislative ethics. Generally, though, 
these good-government groups see the media as 
part of the problem, not the solution. ‘Most 
newspapers have an abysmal understanding of what 
a legislature really is . . .,” wrote Charles Davis, 
while serving as executive secretary of the National 
Conference of State Legislative Leaders. ‘For the 
most part, state legislatures are poorly covered by 
the capital press corps,’’ adds Alan Rosenthal, direc- 
tor of the Center for State Legislative Research and 
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Service at the Eagleton Institute. “The media gen- 
erally do not value state government news very 
highly,” wrote John Burns, whose 1971 book, The 
Sometime Governments, was based on a study of all 
50 legislatures sponsored by the Citizens Conference 
on State Legislatures. “Such news usually ranks a 
poor third behind national and local news. 

Indeed, the obstacles to better statehouse cover- 
age are many and complex. Some are common to 
all forms of journalism. Others mirror the difficulties 
faced by the Washington press corps, especially its 
members assigned to Capitol Hill. But statehouse 
reporting does have a set of unique problems, and 
these should be the major focus of criticism. 

Short staffing is one of the common problems. 
Surely, the Associated Press deserves little credit for 
assigning a single person to its Juneau bureau, there 
to attempt to cover the state government of mineral- 
rich Alaska—its governor, its other constitutional 
officers, its executive and regulatory agencies and 
commissions, its courts, the doings of its 11,000 em- 
ployes, and its Senate and House and their 18 dif- 
ferent committees. Yet, it’s hard to know how much 
praise or blame to give the AP for the pride of its 
statehouse bureaus, Sacramento. Its staff of seven 
must cover everything the wire’s lonely Alaskan must 
cover. Too, it must watch Ronald Reagan, a media 
wise governor, a national figure, adept at grabbing 
his share and more of the limelight. It must keep 
track of California's 238,000 state employes. It must 
report on the House and Senate during lengthy ses- 
sions every year, as well as the work of the legisla- 
ture’s 42 standing committees. Since the committees 
keep no record of the votes of individual members, 
a reporter must either cover these votes first hand, 
arrange for a reliable count, or simply ignore them. 

At the statehouse, the press corps’ split along 
media lines—broadcasting versus print—neatly paral- 
lels the split of the government branches, executive 
versus legislative. ‘‘The governor can present a single 
face, a single voice,” says Alan Rosenthal. ‘So, the 
governor is bound to be favored by the broadcasters, 
since the executive style is tailored so neatly to their 
needs.” The intricate dealings and debaters’ points 
of the legislators are left to the pencil press. 

Other problems facing statehouse reporters are 
peculiar to the beat, and one of the worst, is the 
shortage of information. “You don’t have any, because 
nobody knows anything,” says Martin Linskey, for- 
merly a member of the Massachusetts House and 
now an editorial writer for the Boston Globe. For 
one thing, few legislators stay around long enough 
to develop an expertise of their own. A current 
study by the Eagleton Institute shows that every two 
years there is a turnover of 35 per cent of the na- 
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tion’s state lawmakers—a figure that, if extrapolated, 
would indicate more than a 100 per cent change in 
state legislators every six years. (Figures on Capitol 
Hill tenure collected by Nelson Polsby for 1963 
show the average experience of members of the 
House of Representatives to be closer to 11 years.) 
Then, too, except for members of the leadership, 
most legislators, and most of their committees, lack 
staff. For the use of its 180 members, the Vermont 
legislature employs one research assistant, one fiscal 
analyst, one secretary, and two draftsmen. “It’s not 
like Washington, where you can stroll into the offices 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and talk to some- 
body on the staff who’s one of the country’s top half 
dozen experts on nuclear power,” adds Linskey. At 
least a third of the nation’s legislatures still lack the 
power to audit expenditures, let alone an agency 
like Congress’s General Accounting Office, and this 
adds to the problem of getting simple information 
for lawmakers or reporters. Says Rosenthal: “In most 
legislatures, there’s simply no memory bank.” 

Add to this the apparently high rate of turnover 
among statehouse reporters, and the available savvy 
diminishes further. “Our Albany bureau is a vale of 
tears to pass through en route to someplace else,” 
says a former Albany staffer for the New York Times, 
and this attitude seems fairly typical, although the 
desired destination may vary: Washington, the news- 
paper's political staff, the front office, or a job inside 
state government. 

Yet, there is one group of statehouse regulars that 
serves as a stable source of information: the lobby- 
ists. A 1969 academic study of lobbying in four 
states—Utah, Oregon, North Carolina, Massachusetts 
—reports that the typical lobbyist has been on the 
job for an average of ten years. “The lobbyists do 
tend to outlast the legislators and the reporters,” 
says David Nyhan, labor writer for the Globe and a 
former member of its bureau at the statehouse in 
Boston. “If anybody there’s got a lifetime job, com- 
paratively speaking, it’s the lobbyist.” A labor lobby- 
ist in another state says: “I’ve been going up for 
every session for the past 16 years, and this kind of 
experience naturally helps us give the new boys [in 
the legislature and press corps] a hand.” 


Another distinctive problem is ordering the state- 
house news. It is exceedingly difficult to present a 
clear, simple and accurate report of the lawmaking 
process. The flaws in the two common devices used 
to simplify statehouse reports illustrate the point. 

Commercial broadcasters—unless they’re uniquely 
qualified—tend to rely on cloakroom interviews of 
legislators. The bane of federal congressional reform- 
ers—the granting of power on the basis of seniority— 
can almost be said to be missed in the states. Except 
for the legislatures of Virginia, South Carolina and 
(on the Senate side) Arkansas, seniority does not 
rigidly dictate leadership and committee posts. While 
this may diminish the iron rule of old men, it also 
confuses the legislative cast-of-characters. There is 
little or none of the star system of the U.S. Senate. 
So it’s harder for broadcasters to use effectively their 
customary device of covering issues by tying them to 
the single face and single voice of a familiar spokes- 
man: Proxmire for cutting the defense budget, Hart 
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for civil liberties, Fulbright for foreign policy. 

Many newspapers try to simplify by publishing a 
legislative checklist—or box score, or scorecard— 
showing the status of different bills at different times 
during the session. While often helpful, this device 
can be seriously misleading. Merely noting the 
progress of bills, such checklists are not always 
sensitive to crucial details. A bill may be gutted or 
drastically amended. Yet, if its title stays intact, it 
can tool along on the checklist week-to-week as if 
nothing about it had been seriously changed. 

“The legislative process in the states is messy 
really, it defies all of the American instincts for 
order—and extremely subtle,” says the Eagleton 
Institute’s Alan Rosenthal. “At times it may be im- 
possible to report it clearly and consistently, since 
it’s not always clear and consistent itself.”’ 

“Newspaper philosophy still keys on a breaking 
news theory,”” says Joel Weisman, a political colum- 
nist for the Chicago Sun-Times and a veteran of 
statehouse coverage in Springfield, Ill. “And the 
legislature least lends itself to this theory.” 

While covering the 1971 session of the legisla- 
ture for Chicago Today, Weisman recalls he kept 
close track of a bill to relax abortion laws. “The 
clips show that our bureau, at 17 different times dur- 
ing the session, wrote stories with headlines saying, 
in effect: ABORTION BILL PASSES. 

“Well, finally, the abortion bill failed. So, were 
the readers misled?” 

Weisman thinks more statehouse stories should be 
written about the ways clusters of bills affect differ- 
ent systems, so to speak: the welfare system, the 
liquor control system, the family law system. ‘You'll 
get 30 or so bills per session calling for different 
kinds of adjustments of the divorce laws, say. So you 
sort them and rationalize them—six might do pre- 
cisely the same thing—and write about how the ses- 
sion might change the shape of the divorce system.” 

“Besides, if a single story can touch on all or part 
of 30 different bills, you won’t have the situation 
you have in Illinois today, and a lot of other states, 
where 5,000 bills get introduced at a session and the 
press spends virtually all of its time and ink for the 
next six months on only two dozen of them.” 

A final distinctive problem at the statehouse is 
the dominant influence of a single news corporation. 
Gov. Earl Long used to complain bitterly to an al- 
ready persuaded A. J. Liebling about the way the 
New Orleans newspaper monopoly could sway law- 
makers and readers. To this day, Illinois’ lobbying 
laws retain a loophole exempting newspaper re- 
porters—a clause nicknamed the ‘‘Tagge clause,” 
after George Tagge, until recently the political editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. Before his retirement, Tagge 
was often seen lobbying for bills supported by the 
Tribune, as well as for legislation favorable to Re- 
publican Party interests. The Milwaukee Journal 
Company’s two newspapers exert an ordinarily pro- 
gressive influence on the Wisconsin legislature. 
Some point to the progress and others to the exer- 
tions. The Manchester Union-Leader and the Rutland 
Herald are influential along the upper tier of New 
England. A monopoly can still sway a state legisla- 
ture as the Washington Post, the New York Times, 
CBS, NBC, and ABC could never move the Congress. 








Now that the public is involved, 


the big firms have turned to energetic public relations. 


The oil companies and the press 
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@ If the press and the oil companies had been 
keeping an enemies’ list in past years, each might 
have put the other at or near the top. 

Almost no one likes the oil companies. They are 
huge, impersonal empires, and—even when they 
say they are doing poorly—their profits total hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. At those dizzying 
heights, rejoinders from industry publicists about 
“rates of return” and “exploration uncertainties” 
lose significance for the average man. 

There are few things more satisfying than a 
healthy hate, but, if nothing else, the energy crisis 
is forcing the press to rethink its attitudes towards 
the oil companies. The oil companies have already 
rethought theirs and they’re in a fighting mood. 
“I submit the time has come to strengthen our de- 
termination to answer our critics,” Frank Ikard, 
president of the American Petroleum Institute, 
told the API’s, annual convention last year. “We 
must take the risk of speaking out strongly when- 
ever we are unfairly or falsely attacked.” 

Most of the industry’s giants need no urging 
now. In 1971, six of the largest firms (Exxon, Shell, 
Amoco, Gulf, Mobil and Texaco) spent more than 
$110 million on advertising. Because product ad- 
vertising has largely disappeared (why advertise 
when there’s not enough product to go around?) 
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a lot of this money has now flowed into energy 
crisis “image advertising.” 

Press attitudes, too, are changing. One indi- 
cation: James Reston showed up in November at 
the API convention, as did 70 to 80 other report- 
ers—more than twice as many as in past years. 

Along with the press’ heightened interest, Doubt 
is beginning to rear its unwelcome head. There’s 
still a tendency to blame the oil industry for all 
the woes associated with the energy crisis, but 
simultaneously, I think, the view that our energy 
troubles are bigger than the oil companies’ mis- 
deeds or blunders is gaining respectability. My 
own bias is that a lot of the nation’s energy di- 
lemmas would exist even if the oil companies 
somehow vanished tomorrow. 

This would take a lot of fun out of the game: 
the oil companies couldn’t unequivocally be 
branded the “bad guys.” It would also make 
the game more work. Just because the oil com- 
panies didn’t unilaterally create the crisis doesn’t 
mean they won’t try to use it. And just because 
they didn’t create the crisis doesn’t mean that 
their solutions are the only solutions. There are 
lots of important choices, but often they don’t 
involve the cosmic conflicts that make good copy 
—just a lot of small, but critical, details which, 
in the end, can have startling consequences. It 
wouldn’t be surprising if the press recoiled 
from the tedium of the details and the frus- 
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tration of the ambiguities—as has happened al- 
ready, I believe, in coverage of congressional ap- 
proval of the trans-Alaskan oil pipeline. 


Reston’s presence in Houston—he also deliv- 
ered a speech—symbolized the thaw that has be- 
gun to develop between the major oil companies 
and the media. Until recently, each tried to ignore 
the other. Infrequent newspaper stories fell into 
one of two categories: the benign synopsis of the 
industry's in-house affairs (usually confined to the 
financial pages), or the hypercritical exposé, ac- 
cusing—directly or indirectly—the, oil companies 
of a brazen scheme to rob the Treasury or extort 
the consumer. Most stories simply sidestepped 
what is now the central issue: the availability of 
energy and the price we have to pay for it—not 
simply in dollars, but also in terms of damage to 
the environment, dependence on foreign suppliers, 
and sacrifice of personal freedom. 

The oil industry, for its part, tended to regard 
the press—outside of the trade press and some 
friendly newspapers in oil states—as an unin- 
formed, annoying, and potentially dangerous ad- 
versary. Despite the complaints that their energy 
crisis warnings were ignored, most oil companies 
—until very recently—preferred to stay away from 
the press. Oilmen admit this. “Oil companies are 
perhaps the least talkative, least open people go- 
ing,” says Gerald Bradley, manager of public com- 
munications for Gulf Oil. The oil companies had 
little reason to cultivate the press; they had strong 
ties to Capitol Hill and the Washington bureauc- 
racy. 

All that has now changed. The press demands 
instant education. It needs to know where the oil 
is, who owns it, how quickly it is going to run out, 
how it is refined (and where), how it is transported 
to different markets, who uses what kinds of fuel, 
what are the possibilities of fuel substitution, 
where there is waste, who will be hurt when fuel 
supplies shrink . . . the questions roll on and on; 
the answers cannot be found in dictionaries or in 
morgues. None of these things were “news” when 
everyone assumed that fuel, like water, was avail- 
able on demand. 

John Anderson, an editorial writer for the 
Washington Post who has become deeply in- 
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volved in energy politics and economics over the 
last year, explains why he came late to the subject: 


Many people—including a lot of us who should 
have known better—simply had the view of the 
thing that suggested, first, that the [oil] companies 
were greedy and amoral; and second, that they [oil 
companies] kept crying wolf, but the oil kept flow- 
ing; and third, that it was just too complicated to 
get into, because every time you got into it, you 
were wrong, because you didn’t know enough 
about it. 


If the press’ needs have shifted, the oil industry's 
requirements have altered even more radically. 
“There’s been a big change,” says Martin Lobel, 
a Washington lawyer, who followed the oil indus- 
try for years as an aide to Sen. William Proxmire 
(D.-Wis.). “Bob Kerr, Lyndon Johnson, and Sam 
Rayburn are dead.” The industry mourns the 
loss of its powerful and entrenched Washington 
protectors, and is only gradually beginning to 
realize that Lyndon Johnson's ghost will not pro- 
vide salvation from today’s demons. 

Even if Johnson, Kerr, and Rayburn were alive, 
it’s doubtful their influence alone would suffice to 
satisfy the industry's current wants. In their era, 
the oil industry’s needs were, in retrospect, rela- 
tively narrow and parochial: items such as the de- 
pletion allowance, import quotas, and intangible 
drilling expenses. Whatever outrages the industry’s 
critics considered these to be, they agitated the 
public only slighty. This was understandable. Rap- 
idly rising fuel prices might have set the pub- 
lic against the industry or alarmed the press, but 
prices, for the most part, were not rising 
rapidly—between 1959 and 1969, wholesale petro- 
leum prices increased 5.5 per cent, about half the 
gain of the overall wholesale price index. That 
they might have been lower but for restrictions on 
imported oil was a subtlety lost on all but the spe- 
cialists. In this atmosphere, the oil industry could 
—and did—work effectively through powerful 
politicians and bureaucrats who shared the same 
basic assumptions about what should be done and 
why. The relationship was not one of universal 
harmony (what relationship is?) but most industry 
executives never thought they would be better off 
by trying to take their problems to the public and 
the press. The oil companies saw themselves—to 
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borrow an appropriate phrase—as self-sufficient. 

They don’t anymore. To get what they want— 
or prevent what they do not want—the oil compa- 
nies cannot now rely exclusively on a handful of in- 
fluential agents in Washington. “Energy” and the 
“environment” are at center stage, and this means 
that politicians are whetting their fingers, trying 
to figure out which way the wind is blowing. The 
oil companies need public support, or “under- 
standing,” as they would put it. That is what un- 
derlies a new, eager attitude towards the press and 
the massive advertising campaign—promoting fuel 
conservation, explaining the “energy crisis’ —that 
has accompanied it. 

Specifically, two changes have prompted this 
new strategy. First, the oil companies are now ex- 
posed to the frontal blast of public—and, there- 
fore, political—outrage: prices are rising spectacu- 
larly, fuel is scarce, and, unlike “intangible drill- 
ing costs,” these are things that affect everyone di- 
rectly. The oil companies fear being made the 
scapegoats for the energy crisis. Retribution could 
take various forms. Already, a number of actions 
—a complaint by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion staff and suits by individual states—have been 
filed against members of the industry. Perhaps 
more menacing is the constant threat of expensive 
tax and environmental legislation. In Congress, 
legislation has been introduced to split up the big 
oil companies’ crude, refining, and marketing op- 
erations into separate pieces; other bills would 
prevent the oil companies from exploiting new 
energy reserves on federal lands by creating quasi- 
public corporations to do the job instead. State 
legislatures also pose a threat. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute regularly monitors the activi- 




































ties of the states; in a typical report last year, the 
API reviewed developments in’ 46 legislatures, 
ranging from evolving state energy policies to en- 
vironmental laws that affect oil spills and new 
off-shore drilling. 

The second change: the oil companies—espe- 
cially the biggest ones, such as Exxon, Gulf, Tex- 
aco, Mobil, and Standard of California—are being 
shoved out of their foreign, particularly Arab, 
concessions. As a result of the latest Arab-Israeli 
war, this may happen much faster than even the 
oil executives anticipated. Still, at least three years 
ago—and probably much earlier—it must have 
been obvious to most top oil executives that they 
were living on borrowed time: that sooner or 
later, in a decade or so, nationalistic governments 
were going to take control of their own resources. 
Because production from America’s existing oil 
fields (primarily in Texas and Louisiana, which 
once supplied about two-thirds of the country’s 
needs) was declining, this meant that the oil com- 
panies might ultimately be forced out of the most 
lucrative part of their business—the supply of 
crude oil—and be confined to refining and selling 
fuel. So their overwhelming need was to establish 
new sources of raw energy as a hedge against the 
loss of foreign fields. Oil firms with domestic fields 
also needed to strengthen their resources. And there 
was only one place to get access to new, safe, raw 
supplies—Washington. The federal government 
controls, in one way or another, almost every con- 
ceivable source of energy: coal (through strip min- 
ing legislation, safety regulations, and air pollu- 
tion requirements), oil shale (most of which is 
located on federal land), off-shore oil fields (also 
federally-controlled land), Alaskan oil (the pipe- 
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line), natural gas (through price regulation), and 
atomic energy. 

It is difficult to date precisely the industry's 
realization that it needed to appeal directly—and 
forcefully—to the public, rather than to rely ex- 
clusively on friendly contacts in Washington. The 
big oil companies began to lose their sense of self- 
sufficiency in 1969 and 1970. In 1969—against 
heavy lobbying by oil interests—Congress had re- 
duced the depletion allowance from 2714 to 22 per 
cent. Early the next year, an internal task force of 
the American Petroleum Institute, headed by 
C. Howard Hardesty, Jr., now executive vice presi- 
dent of Continental Oil, concluded that the indus- 
try’s public relations had been too passive, and 
recommended an overhaul of the API’s public 
affairs and advertising strategy. 

The task force changed the advertising and pub- 
lic relations mentality of the API, and, by slow 
osmosis, the big oil companies. Until then, API 
had done very little advertising. There had been 
occasional campaigns, focused on specific issues, 
such as tax reform. But after the Hardesty report, 
the API adopted for the first time a single theme 
—‘A Country That Runs on Oil Can’t Afford 
to Run Short”—and launched a sustained adver- 
tising campaign. In 1971, the trade association 
spent $4 million, about three-quarters of it on 
television (the rest went to newspapers); the budget 
shrank slightly (to $3.6 million) in 1972, but the 
focus was roughly the same. Last year, the cam- 
paign shifted away from TV to magazines—Time, 
Newsweek, Harper's, Atlantic, U.S. News and 
World Report, Sports Illustrated, National Geo- 
graphic, Broadcasting, and Editor and Publisher. 

As usual, there were a number of factors to ex- 
plain the change. For internal reasons, API re- 
duced its advertising budget (to $2.5 million) and 
that diminished the effectiveness of concentrating 
on television. More important, the “energy crisis” 
was developing faster than the industry had antici- 
pated, according to Ruddick C. Lawrence, vice 
president of Continental Oil Co. and former chair- 
man of the API’s Public Relations Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

“We didn’t have enough dollars to educate ev- 
eryone in the mass audience (through TV). . ." 
With fewer dollars and a much more complicated 
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story, we wanted to talk about things that we 
should be doing [such as off-shore drilling]. This 
is longer, more reasoned copy, and this is difficult 
to put across on TV. We thought we'd better con- 
centrate on the opinion forming groups, which 
were likely to read the magazines. We focused on 
a smaller target of influential people with a larger, 
more thoughtful message.” 

Along with the advertising campaign, the API 
attempted to restyle the industry’s press relations. 
“This is very important. In 1970—you can’t draw 
a precise line—we did work a change in the way 
we talked to the press,” says Lawrence, who came 
to Continental only in the late sixties after spend- 
ing most of his career with the New York Stock 
Exchange. “The petroleum industry, by its very 
nature, has a lot of secrets that have to be kept 
close .. . There are new discoveries, and new 
(foreign) concessions. You can’t be as open as the 
dry goods business. But, as of 1970, we had an ag- 
gressive program to open up, to respond more 
openly and aggressively to press questions and to 
go out and meet the press . . . There are people 
in the industry—who came up through the pro- 
duction or exploration side—who had the tradi- 
tion of being closed-mouthed. They realize that 
this is a different world.” 

To a greater or lesser extent, the changes adopted 
by API are now affecting almost all of the major 
oil companies. In January, 1972, for example, Mo- 
bil began running a quarter-page ad on the New 
York Times’ op-ed page every Thursday. Mobil 
uses these ads exclusively to promote public sup- 
port for ideas, not to push products (recent ads, 
for example, have plugged off-shore drilling, de- 
fended the increase in Mobil’s 1973 profits, and 
urged conservation). 

“The (advertisements) were the only way we 
could get the story across,” says Raymond D’Ar- 
genio, Mobil’s manager for public relations. ““The 
problems are so complex,” but very few reporters 
take the time to understand the intricacies of how 
the oil industry operates, D’Argenio argues. “I 
can count on one hand the journalists who really 
understand this business.” He also contends that 
most reporters instinctively are anti-industry—an 
opinion which, he says, was reinforced by stories 
earlier this year accusing the industry of contriv- 





ing the shortages. “You just jumped to a conclu- 
sion—we're big, fat, and we wanted to raise 
prices . . .” Mobil picked the Times as the show- 
case for its advertisements partially because the 
paper is read across the country by so many editors. 

If oil companies are turning to public service 
ads rather than hard-sell copy, that’s not to say 
that everything presented in the ads is gospel. One 
idea which the oil industry is currently trying hard 


“Serious blunders 
and miscalculations.. .” 


to sell the public might be summarized as follows: 
“The oil industry warned of the coming of the 
energy crisis. Its warnings were ignored, and now 
the public has reaped the whirlwind. Woe to any- 
one who ignores the oil industry again.” 

The theme is being played in industry ads and 
in the speeches of oil company executives. For ex- 
ample, Mobil, in one of its New York Times ad- 
vertisements (Jan. 18, 1973: “Is Anybody Listen- 
ing?’’), made the following assertions: 


e “Oil companies knew the shortage was com- 
ing. We knew how it could be averted. For the 
past 20 years we have told everyone who would 
listen what we knew, but we failed to convince 
policymakers to take the necessary steps.” 

e “Oil companies said that unless new refineries 
were built in this country, a severe winter could 
produce critical heating oil shortages. Not a single 
refinery is under construction in the U.S. at this 
time. Law suits and regulations stemming from 
exaggerated environmental fears have blocked the 
construction of new refineries.” 

e “Oil companies said it was a mistake to delay 
construction of the trans-Alaska pipeline, keeping 
oil from what may prove to be the largest find in 
U.S. history away from U.S. markets.” 


After this analysis, the ad continues, ‘““With such 
a good track record for prophecy in the past, what 
are the oil companies saying now?” and then gives 
a laundry list of what needs to be done: off-shore 


drilling, faster approval of nuclear plants, acceler- 
ated approval of new refineries. 

Even if the oil companies were completely right 
in their analysis of the origins of the “energy cri- 
sis,” it doesn’t logically follow that we should fol- 
low their advice now. But there would certainly 
be a strong tug in that direction—if they were 
right. But they weren’t. I don’t happen to sub- 
scribe to the school that says the industry con- 
trived the scarcities (pre-Arab embargo). Two long 
and interesting reports on the industry—one by 
the Federal Trade Commission staff and the other 
by Sen. Henry Jackson’s subcommittee staff—have 
been published recently, and, though both are 
critical of the industry, neither unearths evidence 
that the shortages have been deliberately and con- 
sciously created by the companies. That said, the 
oil companies face, I think, much evidence that 
they made serious miscalculations and blunders, 
and that these errors added substantially to our 
present problems. Let’s look at the Mobil ad. 

First, “‘the oil companies knew the shortage was 
coming.” No doubt, if the industry had gotten 
everything it wanted, there would now be more 
energy—though demand might have jumped cor- 
respondingly, too. But there are numerous indica- 
tions that—until relatively recently—the industry 
had very little idea of the dimensions of the short- 
age that was developing: 

Item: In 1969, for the Cabinet Task Force on 
Oil Import Control, oil companies made detailed 
estimates of future demand for oil. The forecasts 
were all significantly wrong, underestimating de- 
mand by a substantial amount; for example, Mobil 
projected that the 1980 domestic demand would 
be 17.7 million barrels daily. Normal demand for 
oil passed 17 million barrels sometime in the mid- 
dle of last year. Likewise, supply estimates seem to 
have been high in light of actual experience. 

Item: Testifying in May, 1969, before the Senate 
anti-trust subcommittee, M. A. Wright, chairman 
of Humble Oil and Refining Co. (now Exxon), said 
that “coverage of domestic demand (for oil) by 
domestic capacity will decline to about 82 per cent 
by 1985.” In other words: in 1985, America would 
still be able to meet about 82 per cent of its oil de- 
mand from its own supplies. Now, the industry is 
saying that as much as half of the oil the U.S. will 
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From all the recrimination about 
who’s to blame for the energy crisis, 
broad agreement emerges on at least 
one idea: self-sufficiency. That should 
have made the press suspicious. But 
there are few things more difficult to 
write about—and few things more 
important to write about—than an 
idea from which almost no one dis- 
sents. The press shares in creating 
any consensus and so, by definition, 
is unlikely to question the underlying 
assumptions or ask where the con- 
sensus may lead us. 

In reporting, there is often a 
tendency to confuse what we would 
like to happen with what is actually 
happening—or is likely to happen. 
My impression is that much of the 
early reporting on the war in Vietnam 
(reporting in the U.S., not in Vietnam) 
was colored by reporters’ natural 
desire to see us “win”: at the time, 
that was the national consensus. Like- 
wise, though | have no documenta- 
tion to prove it, | suspect that a lot of 
the early poverty reporting reflected 
the optimistic notion that we could 
quickly eliminate poverty and all the 
social problems associated with it, if 
we would only make the commit- 
ment: after all, who could be in 
favor of poverty? And so, the ques- 
tion now is: -who can be against self- 
sufficiency? 

Still, let’s stop for a moment and 
consider this notion, which the media 
at first accepted uncritically: 


(1) Is it likely to be achieved by 
1980? Almost all projections—govern- 
ment and private—say no; 1985 and 
1990 are considered doubtful. Of 
course, it may be possible. In report- 
ing for this story, | did stumble across 
one government computerized sce- 
nario—which, | was told, was for- 
warded to the White House—project- 
ing possible self-sufficiency by 1980. 
It is an austere program, assuming 
that the demand for oil—through 
higher prices, fuel taxes and more 
use of coal—would be about 17 mil- 
lion barrels daily in 1980, even less 
than it is today; most projections 
show the daily demand then at about 
24 to 26 million barrels. Is the 17 
million barrel figure realistic? Like- 
wise, new offshore leases (which are 
assumed to be successful) and the 
higher price for oil (which would 
stimulate additional recovery at exist- 
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ing wells) are assumed to increase 
U.S. oil production to 18 million bar- 
rels—again, far higher than other 
projections. The coal industry would 
have to expand production by nearly 
75 per cent. 

(2) Because we can’t achieve self- 
sufficiency soon (even 1980 is six 
years away), isn’t it likely that the 
industrialized world will, of necessity, 
come to some type of accommoda- 
tion with the oil-producing nations, 
either through negotiation or eco- 
nomic warfare? And if that happens, 
our need to achieve self-sufficiency— 
at least on economic, if not diplo- 
matic or military, grounds—may be 
reduced considerably. 

(3) Even if we were to achieve 
self-sufficiency soon, would we really 
be better off if Europe and Japan 
remain massively dependent on oil 
imports? Conflicts over energy policy 
can mushroom quickly into the most 
divisive of issues, even among allies. 


None of this is meant to debunk 
the idea that we should search for 
new ways of producing (and conserv- 
ing) energy. But the press plays an 
important role in creating the at- 
mosphere in which these new efforts 
will be undertaken. When someone 
looks back on the “energy crisis” in 
15 or 20 years, will he conclude that 
in the name of self-sufficiency—which, 
it turned out, we did not achieve— 
we did some unwise things: transfer- 
ring enormous amounts of political 
power to the executive; embarking 
on a $10 to $20 billion crash research 
and development program in which 
we squandered our money; com- 
promising the safety standards of 
nuclear plants by accelerating licens- 
ing and—as a result of the sheer 
volume of new _ projects—relaxing 
safety enforcement. 

Reporting on the “energy crisis,” | 
think, must give people a sense of 
the kinds of choices that we face. Not 
all of them are so long term. As early 
as last spring, for example, it was 
highly likely—Mid East war or no Mid 
East war—that there would be short- 
ages of home heating oil in the 
1973-74 winter. It was also obvious 
that the shortages could be aggra- 
vated if the government and the oil 
industry engaged in a short-sighted 
operation—as they did—to push gas- 
oline production to ease the then 








current gasoline “shortage.” 

Gasoline and home heating oil are 
somewhat interchangeable products 
of refineries, so making more gaso- 
line was done, to some extent, at the 
expense of making heating oil. Had 
this regularly been pointed out, 
someone might have asked the next 
logical question: which is worse, a 
shortage of gasoline or heating oil? 
Likewise, all during the spring and 
summer, the Cost of Living Council 
religiously fought to hold down the 
price of gasoline—a goal which, | 
think, most of the press applauded in 
the name of dampening inflation. 
Had the price of gasoline been al- 
lowed to rise, however, it might have 
blunted the demand for fuel, eased 
some of the shortages, and conveyed 
the “energy crisis” to people in 
the way they understand best—their 
pocketbooks. | don’t remember many 
stories making the connections. 

One of the reasons, | think, that 
some of the inconsistencies of the 
recent past weren’t adequately ex- 
plained is that we tend to share the 
same fundamental hopes as govern- 
ment policy makers and politicians. 
We want everything to work out for 
the best: we want low fuel prices, 
abundant supplies, big cars, freedom 
to drive anywhere we want to go, no 
air pollution, no environmental wreck- 
age (such as oilspills or scarred lands 
from mining), less congestion, clean 
and cheap mass transit, low taxes, 
and energy self-sufficiency. Implicitly, 
we don’t want to recognize that 
many of these things are incompatible 
—that we will probably not get good 
mass transit until driving becomes 
too expensive or inconvenient; that 
the harder we run to achieve self- 
sufficiency, the more damage we risk 
doing to the environment; that low 
energy prices are in direct conflict 
with either self-sufficiency or preserv- 
ing the environment (the cheaper 
energy is, the more we consume: the 
more we consume, the greater the 
pressures both to import more en- 
ergy and to find more at home). 

The “energy crisis” in short, is a 
series of choices, almost all of them 
bad—and until the press gives people 
a better serise of what the choices 
are (or might be), we won’t have 
done all the job we're supposed 
to do. RJS 








need in 1985 may have to be imported. 

Item: Appearing before a subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee in November, Robert 
Mosley, an economist for Shell, declared, “We rec- 
ognized a year ago that energy conservation would 
have to play a large part in permitting a balance 
of supply and demand in the United States.” Con- 
sidering that the industry now says it will take 
America ten to fifteen years to solve its energy 
problems, Shell's insight about conservation came 
rather late in the game. 

I think it is probably fair to say that (as S. David 
Freeman, director of the Ford Foundation’s En- 
ergy Project, put it) the energy crisis “has its roots 
in a decade of government policy which encour- 
aged the energy companies to push their products 
with green stamps and promotional rates.” The 
energy companies apparently spent too much of 
their time promoting to realize that the product 
might run out. 

The next claim: “environmental fears have 
blocked the construction of new refineries.” There 
have been refineries blocked by environmentalists; 
no doubt, there will be more. But to say that the 
current shortage of refining capacity resulted sim- 
ply from environmental opposition is, charitably, 
a half-truth. An equally big, perhaps bigger, prob- 
lem was import quotas; as long as the quotas re- 
mained in place, oil companies couldn’t be sure 
they would have enough crude oil to keep new re- 
fineries running. Faced with that uncertainty— 
and needing an estimated $250 million for a new 
refinery—they simply didn’t build. The proof of 
this is simple: once the import program was abol- 
ished, a host of new refinery projects were an- 
nounced. Because the oil industry was the princi- 
pal sponsor of the import quota program, it must 
bear some of the responsibility for perverse conse- 
quences of the program’s idiosyncrasies. 

Finally, “oil companies said it was a mistake to 
delay construction of the trans-Alaska pipeline. . .” 
Leaving aside for the moment the merits of the 
pipeline, it’s not clear that the oil companies them- 
selves were not the main reason for the delay. 
The legal problem that caused them the most 
grief was not the National Environmental Policy 
Act, but the obscure Mineral Leasing Act. The 
oil companies, with the blessing of the In- 


terior Department, planned a pipeline that needed 
a right-of-way bigger than allowed by the Mineral 
Leasing Act. Somehow, the oil companies thought 
this was a trifling detail of the law that they 
could simply ignore. Their opponents seized on 
the violation and took the issue to court. The 
judges read the law and stopped the project: it 
was as simple as that. Had the oil companies faced 
up to the law in the first place, they might have 
saved themselves considerable time and money. 

But ironically, congressional approval of the 
trans-Alaskan pipeline may be one of the first fruits 
of the industry’s new advertising and press cam- 
paign. Before and during the debate, the oil com- 
panies advertised heavily to support the pipeline, 
and opponents of the Alaskan route felt that they 
were simply steamrollered. 

Though the struggle over the pipeline tended 
to get crystallized—both in the press and in Con- 
gress—as a confrontation between “energy” and 
“environment,” opponents of the project had 
pinned their hopes for victory on another strategy 
entirely: they hoped to show that the trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline, by bringing oil to the West Coast, 
where most of it would be consumed, would really 
do little to ease the energy crisis in the rest of 
the country—i.e. the East and Midwest. Opponents 
wanted to show that the alternative Canadian 
route (which would have allowed the oil to be di- 
verted to either the West Coast or the Midwest) 
represented the best solution, both for “energy” 
and “environment” reasons. 

These subtleties were not entirely ignored, but 
they did not receive the prominent attention that 
the pipeline’s opponents had hoped. With the is- 
sue only “energy” versus “environment,” the pipe- 
line’s opponents knew they had virtually no chance 
of success. 

Just how much the oil industry’s advertising col- 
ored perception of the debate is, of course, impos- 
sible to answer precisely. “The idea still persists 
that the pipeline is going to help the whole coun- 
try,” says William Horne, a special assistant to 
Illinois Rep. John Anderson, an Alaskan-route 
opponent. “The news coverage (of the pipeline) 
reflected the political situation. In the last two 
weeks of the debate, most of the reporters covering 
it—and most of them were pretty astute—knew 
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that it was a lost cause, and they said, ‘why write 
about a lost cause’; we knew—and they knew— 
that we didn’t have the votes. Most of the mem- 
bers of Congress did not want to get involved— 
it was a pretty technical argument (about the re- 
gional impact of the pipeline). You had to talk 
about throughputs of oil (the pipeline’s flow of 
oil), and how much it costs to deliver oil to Chi- 
cago from Los Angeles.” 

There were other arguments for the Canadian 
pipeline. Because oil companies already contem- 
plate a gas pipeline from Alaska to America’s 
Midwest, environmentalists thought it would be 
better to have a “common corridor” for both pipe- 
lines, as well as for a second oil pipeline which, 
many experts believe, will ultimately link the 
North Slope with the Midwest. Likewise, some oil 
strategists argued that putting the pipeline through 
Canada would inevitably force the U.S. and Can- 
ada into an energy alliance; because Canada is 
thought to have huge undiscovered gas reserves, as 
well as tar sands and possible new oil reserves, this 
school of thought contended that the U.S.-Ca- 
nadian alliance would be vital for the U.S. By go- 
ing it alone, these strategists said, the U.S. encour- 
aged Canada to do likewise. 

One of the critical weaknesses in the case for the 
Canadian pipeline was the ambiguity of Canada’s 
position. Financial, environmental, and legal prob- 
lems might also have plagued any Canadian 
project, and, in the rising tide of nationalism, Ca- 
nadian officials did not want to appear to be im- 
ploring the U.S. to pick a route through their 
country. When the subject had been suggested to 
the Interior Department, Canada’s energy minister 
had been soundly—and, according to the adminis- 
tration’s critics, rudely—rebuffed. 

All this is essential background to an episode 
that occurred during the congressional debate over 
the Alaskan pipeline. In the midst of the debate, 
the Canadian government responded to a series of 
questions about a Canadian pipeline posed by 
Rep. John Melcher, chairman of the House sub- 
committee on Public Lands. Inexplicably, the 
transmission of the replies to Congress was held 
up for more than a week by the State Department 
—a delay that the State Department simply dis- 
missed as a bureaucratic goof. The Wilderness So- 
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ciety, one of the opponents to the Alaskan route, 
believed the delay was deliberate and that, in 
addition; the State Department consciously dis- 
torted the Canadian reply. The charges were aired, 
but in a perfunctory way that left the opponents 
unsatisfied with the press’ performance. (The Ca- 
nadian reply, though hardly bubbling with en- 
thusiasm for a Canadian pipeline, clearly left the 
door wide open for such a project. What the Ca- 
nadians needed, critics said, were some positive 
signs from the U.S. to make their own support of 
the project more politically palatable.) 

More than the oil companies, Watergate may 
explain this. “It seemed, no doubt, small potatoes 
next to Watergate,” says James Deane of the Wil- 
derness Society. ““The press goes for things like 
bribes and campaign contributions. . . . If there 
had been no Watergate—a normal situation when 
the press was looking for news—you might have 
had the State Department thing on the front page. 
It’s understandable, but frustrating.” 

Whatever the cause, the irony is that—in the 
year of the “energy crisis’—one of the most im- 
portant energy issues to be considered by Congress 
received less than the best from the press. 

The press is going to have to come to terms 
with the intricacies of energy choices and the im- 
pact of expensive industry publicity campaigns. 
Personally, I can’t see why the oil industry—like 
anyone else—shouldn’t have its chance to have its 
say. The way for the press to react, I think, is to 
examine critically what is said, not to ignore it, or 
to snarl in indignation. 

Suggestions that there’s something immoral or 
even illegal about oil company publicity strike 
me as dangerous. Sen. Thomas J. McIntyre (D- 
N.H.) recently urged the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to ban some of the industry’s adver- 
tising, which, he said, is “not only disgusting but 
blatantly false and deceptive.’’ Among other things, 
McIntyre complained that “we are being told the 
shortages are the result of misguided government 
policies and the uncontrolled consumer appetite 
for petroleum products.” When politicians begin 
asking government agencies to halt advertising 
that criticizes the government (and politicians), 
the press should get alarmed. If that is not incipi- 
ent censorship, what is? 
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I. F. STONE’S WEEKLY. A film by 
Jerry Bruck, Jr. Narrated by Tom 
Wicker. 62 minutes. |. F. Stone Proj- 
ect (P.O. Box 315, Franklin Lakes, 
N. J. 07417). 


The I. F. STONE’S WEEKLY READER. 
Edited by Neil Middleton. 321 pages. 
Random House. $7.95. 


I told my wife years ago—I 
said, “Honey, I’m going to 
graduate from a pariah to a 
character and then, if I last 
long enough, I’ll be regarded as 
a national institution. They'll 
say, ‘Why, of course it’s a free 
country, look at Izzy, look at 
Izzy Stone!’ ”’ 


The above and totally character- 
istic remark, delivered in a squeakily 
happy Stan Laurel voice, comes in 
the middle of a brief and winning 
black-and-white documentary, I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly, which was filmed 
and put together during the last 
three years by Jerry Bruck, Jr., and 
which opened in New York last fall. 
It is an exceptionally happy tribute, 
polemical, of course, but never 
heavy—it bounces along from barb 
to barb—one of those much-wel- 
comed movies that leave you with 
a smile. The New York reviewers 
loved it. And it may be taken as a 
sign that Isadore Feinstein Stone is 
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indeed, and at last, becoming a na- 
tional institution. 

None too soon. It seems to be a 
condition of human nature—a sur- 
vival factor, perhaps?—that difficult 
heroes are acknowledged and cele- 
brated a long time after the heroic 
fact. In Stone’s case it has taken 
about 20 years. Now—now that it 
really is safe (not even an Agnew 
to kick us around anymore)—we 
are likely to see a lot of cozying-up 
to Stone. Everybody likes to be in 
on homage, especially when _ it’s 
homage to bravery and integrity— 
and when the integrity has been of 
a particularly lonely sort, in the 
matter of finally honoring it shame 
is often the spur. It is important to 
remember (we gloss over these 
things and forget) that during a 
very bad time in this country, 
Stone’s was’ one of the very few 
voices consistently raised in defense 
of the First Amendment and against 
those who would destroy it or ignore 
it, the loyalty lynchers and _ their 
often “respectable” silent partners, 
who included most news organiza- 
tions and newspaper people. In the 
really rough years—and that was 
before Edward R. Murrow, Time 
and other powerful voices, long 
since honored, helped Joe McCarthy 
dig his own grave—the majority 
of even ostensibly liberal journalists 
and journals, and nearly all that 
counted, suffered a prolonged at- 
tack of laryngitis intimidatus. (Like 
a cold sore, it’s a disease that tends 
to flare up from time to time and 


i. F. Stone: 


his own Pygmalion 


ELIOT FREMONT-SMITH 


never completely leaves us, but the 
attack was especially virulent in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s.) Stone’s 
wasn’t the only courageous voice— 
Elmer Davis spoke out, too, and a 
few others (you can count them 
with your other hand behind your 
back)—but Stone’s was one of the 
most persistent and isolated. He 
was a pariah in those days—in his 
own far more modest way as much 
of an embarrassment to the proper 
press as the McCarthyites were 
eventually, in their bumbling con- 
sciencelessness, to become. Worse, 
he seemed to enjoy the role, which 
may be more difficult to forgive 
than his being right. (The most 
difficult thing to forgive is, of 
course, that his tiny, independent 
newsletter, which he started because 
there were no appropriate positions 
open to him in the establishment 
press, was financially successful, paid 
its own way.) Well, enough. But we 
do forget these things and those 
times too easily, and at our peril. 
It’s great—truly great—that the 
New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Post and the Boston Globe 
printed, and fought for the right to 
print, the Pentagon Papers; but one 
suspects that had some similar chal- 
lenge happened twenty or even ten 
years ago, one would have had to 
look to the likes of I. F. Stone’s 
Weekly for the news. 

The movie opens with Stone tell- 
ing about his “best scoop,” digging 
up and printing proof that the 
Atomic Energy Commission (‘in my 
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opinion the most mendacious gov- 
ernment agency in Washington’’) 
had lied about the possibility of 
detecting long-distance underground 
bomb tests, then (1957-58) a crucial 
stumbling-block in Soviet-American 
test-ban negotiations (“all back [in] 
the days when they told us that fall- 
out was good for you’). The scoop 
forced the A.E.C. to admit that its 
reports were untrue, but what is 
now most interesting and the point 
of the story is the way one newsman, 
cut off from usual “inside stuff” 
sources, went about getting the 
facts. Spurred by the memory of 
some seemingly insignificant news 
items (Stone is a compulsive news- 
paper-clipper), Stone went to the 
seismology branch of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department 
of Commerce and got their seismo- 
logical readings of the A.E.C.’s un- 
derground bomb test in Nevada— 
which, of course, were contrary to 
what the A.E.C. was telling every- 
body else. Very simple, and what 
all of us expect all of the time 
from newsmen. But really not so 
simple. For one thing, it takes 
energy (Stone actually got in his 
car and went over to Commerce, and 
had actually to copy down the seis- 
mological figures), and it takes a 
commitment to be suspicious of 
whatever government—any govern- 
ment—says. Such a commitment is 
very hard to sustain, for all sorts of 
good and human reasons as well as 
bad ones, and it is fair to note that 
Stone had little choice, as he freely 
and gaily admits. First of all, his 
temperament was that way, and 
bolstered both by experience and by 
his maverick political leanings. Sec- 
ondly, he was cut off: he had no 
high-level friends who would talk in 
government (there is a telling se- 
quence in the movie, showing a TV 
network White House correspond- 
ent playing tennis with Ron Ziegler 
while Tricia Nixon looks on) and 
hardly any among the press (Tom 
Wicker notes in the film that Stone 
is still barred from the National 
Press Club in Washington, having 
taken a Negro judge to lunch there 
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in 1941). So the sources open to him 
were very limited: government docu- 
ments, official transcripts, standard 
authorities, newspaper clippings. 
Necessity can reinforce commitment; 
Stone exhibits few regrets. In a 


‘segment of an interview with Dick 


Cavett included in the film, Stone 
speaks about the bind, a hobbling of 
perspective, that a newsman risks if 
he gets too chummy with govern- 
ment, becomes privy to too much: 
you begin, he says, to “understand 
there are certain things the public 
ought not to know .. . really bet- 
ter for them not to know.” 

Nor does it end there. Like gov- 
ernment, the press can begin to lose 
its ability to process and absorb—to 
credit—the most obvious and com- 
mon-sensical information. In the 
film he speaks about the C.1.A., but 
it applies elsewhere, too: “They 
[the C.I.A.] collect information on 
Cuba, a ‘distant island’—it’s a hun- 
dred miles away—speaking a ‘strange 
language’—Spanish, only known to 
three scholars—and they have agents 
all over the place and they couldn’t 
figure out what was going on... .” 
And, a little later: ““The whole Viet- 
nam business, the whole question: 
How do you win a war in a peasant 
country on the side of the landlords? 
How big a genius do you have to 
be, how many Ph.D.’s do you have 
to hire, to answer that question— 
How do you win a war in a peasant 
country on the side of the land- 
lords? It’s so Goddamn obvious! And 
we never saw it all those years. We 
still don’t see it.” All this delivered 
in a high-pitched yelp by a strenu- 
ous, little, aging man in_ thick 
glasses and very good fettle who 
describes himself (while compli- 
menting David Levine’s famous 
caricature) as a “combination of 
maniacal zest and idiot zeal,’’ which, 
like ‘“‘muckraker” and “gadfly’— 
two favorite words in journalese 
(another peculiar language) fre- 
quently applied to Stone—is toB 
simple, by far. 

Stone was born in Philadelphia, 
of Russian immigrant parents, in 
1907, and grew up in Haddon- 





field, N.J. At fourteen he pub- 
lished his first paper, a monthly 
called The Progress (it attacked 
Hearst for his “Yellow Peril” cam- 
paign and called for the cancella- 
tion of First World War debts in 
return for a 25-year moratorium 
on the arms race). After three issues 
Stone’s father, fearing for his stud- 
ies, made him give it up—so Stone 
promptly got an after-school job as 
stringer (later reporter) with the 
Camden Evening Courier. Studies 
didn’t suit him, though reading did 
(among his idols: Jack London, Her- 
bert Spencer, Kropotkin, Engels, 
Hardy, Lucretius in Latin, Sappho 
in Greek). He graduated from high 
school 49th in a class of 52, was de- 
clined by Harvard, spent two years 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
(working nights at the Philadelphia 
Inquirer), then finally dropped out 
to return full-time to the Courier. 
There followed major stints with 
the Philadelphia Record, the New 
York Post, The Nation, PM, and 
its ill-fated successors, the New York 
Star and the New York Daily Com- 
pass. In November, 1952, the day 
before the election, the Compass 
folded, and Stone was out of a job. 
He was 44. 

Stone hoped to return to The 
Nation, where he had been Wash- 
ington Editor from 1940 to 1946, 
but the magazine pleaded one of 
its chronic fits of financial distress. 
Blackballed elsewhere for his po- 
litical views, Stone decided to start 
his own newsletter. He had $3,500 
in severance pay from the Compass; 
he borrowed $3,000 more, sent two 
mailings (using old PM and Com- 
pass lists), collected 5,300 subscrib- 
ers, and, with the assistance of his 
brother and the U.S. Post Office 
(one government agency Stone has 
always admired), on January 17, 
1953, launched the Weekly. 

From the beginning, Stone wrote 
virtually everything in every issue. 
The Weekly (it became Bi-Weekly 
in 1968) was usually four pages long 
and austerely designed, “a radical 
paper in conservative format.” Stone 
wrote on every major issue of the 


day, documenting his analyses and 
interpretations, and including all 
sorts of juxtaposed items and quotes 
(an effective inconsistency-revealing 
technique that is echoed in the in- 
tercutting in Bruck’s film). Circula- 
tion rose from the original 5,300 to 
10,000 in 1955, to 20,000 in 1963, 
to 40,000 in 1968, and stood at 
70,000 when Stone closed down the 
paper two years ago to take his 
present post as political column- 
ist for The New York Review of 
Books. 

The film, J. F. Stone’s Weekly, 
shows a lot about how it was done, 
how he got it out—short snippets of 
Stone buying foreign newspapers, of 
Stone looking through files and 
ripping out articles (set up shots?), 
of Stone pushing bundles of the 
Weekly into the local mailbox, of 
Stone (very touchingly) at the end 
saying a tearful farewell to his 
printers. Mostly, however, it is a 
portrait of Stone as a political con- 
science—of an exceptionally hu- 
mane and humorous sort—expressed 
both through his manner (he is a 
compulsive communicator) and what 
he has to say. One of the things he 
has to say is that he believes in 
hollering against injustice, but he 
believes in hollering with knowl- 
edge, awareness of the rights of 
others and some minimal sophisti- 
cation about effect. Protest for its 
own sake is, he suggests to a young 
audience in an auditorium, like a 
child banging its head against the 
floor out of frustration: “It may be 
therapeutic, but is it politics?” “I 
mean,” he says to another group of 
students, “something happened be- 
tween 1905 and 1970 besides the Viet- 
nam war. If you want to be revolu- 
tionary and change society, you've 
got to study what happened be- 
fore. . . . Lenin and Trotsky stud- 
ied the French revolution, the 
French revolutionaries studied the 
English revolution, the founders of 
the Constitution studied Greek and 
Roman revolutions. And they really 
studied it—it’s in the Constitution, 
it’s in the Federalist papers, real 
knowledge, real absorption and dis- 


tillation of human political expe- 
rience.” Stone, the patriarch. Stone, 
in fact, the classic, liberal counter- 
revolutionary—a position, he rather 
ruefully admits, he seems to have 
come to, out of Kropotkinian social- 
ist (or post-Communist) idealism, 
and through civil libertarianism: “TI 
hate, hate, intolerance and _ vio- 
lence,” he says. 

The book, The I. F. Stone's 
Weekly Reader, supplements the 
film—which, incidentally, would 
make a model TV special. The 
Reader contains an even 100 arti- 
cles from 19 years of the Weekly, 
arranged by subject: McCarthy and 
the Witch-Hunt; The Cold War; 
The Race War; Poverty; Democ- 
racy; The Presidents; China and 
South-East Asia; Cuba and Latin 
America; Israel and the Middle 
East. On the last, Stone is, through 





“It may be therapeutic, 
but is it politics?” 





the years, especially affecting and 
prophetic, pleading on both prac- 
tical and moral grounds (the lessons 
of genocide, of the Holocaust) for 
reconciliation and for justice and 
decency for the Arabs in Israel, and 
against a growing chauvinism and 
militarism that could “turn Israel 
into Ishmael.” There is an admir- 
ing introduction (though no back- 
ground notes) by Neil Middleton 
(he is unidentified) who states, cor- 
rectly, that the selection is strictly 
second-best to reprinting the entire 
Weekly. Oddly, the book was pub- 
lished first in England; the type was 
not re-set here, so the Random 
House edition remains full of 
slightly jarring (because so very un- 
Stonish) Britishisms of spelling and 
punctuation, which have clearly 
taken precedence over totally ac- 
curate replication. Small matter; the 
volume takes its place among 
Stone’s other books, ten of them 
since 1937. 

What Stone offered in his Weekly, 


the basis of its appeal and the loy- 
alty of its readers, what comes shin- 
ing through both film and book, is 
a good deal more than a political 
stance. It is the sense of a whole 
political man, a remarkable inte- 
gration of courage, persistency, un- 
intimidatable honesty, learning, cu- 
riosity, modesty, humor. A dissenter 
always, he has never played the 
cynic. If there is a single key to 
Stone (and here he is not alone; one 
thinks also of Richard Strout, The 
New Republic’s “TRB,” and a few 
others) it is his anti-cynicism, a re- 
fusal to use distrust and outrage as 
excuses for hopelessness. 

Two final quotes may illustrate 
the point. This, written in 1971, 
from the end of the book: 


Philosophically I believe that 
a man’s life reduces itself ulti- 
mately to a faith—the funda- 
mental is beyond proof—and 
that faith is a matter of aes- 
thetics, a sense of beauty and 
harmony. I think every man is 
his own Pygmalion, and spends 
his life fashioning himself. And 
in fashioning himself, for good 
or ill, he fashions the human 
race and its future. 


And this, Stone addressing a 
group of students about his profes- 
sion, from the end of the movie: 


And, I tell you, I really have 
so much fun, I ought to be ar- 
rested. Sometimes I think it’s 
wrong of me _ because, you 
know, if you’re a newspaper- 
man, as I’ve been since I was 
14 years old, to have your own 
little paper, . . . to be able to 
spit in their eye, and do what 
you think is right, and report 
the news, and have enough 
readers to make some impact— 
is such a pleasure that you for- 
get, you forget what you're 
writing about. It becomes like, 
you’re like a journalistic Nero 
fiddling while Rome burns, or 
like a small boy covering a hell 
of a big fire. It’s just wonderful 
and exciting and you're a cub 
reporter and God has given you 
a big fire to cover. And you for- 
get—that it’s really burning. 
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Who should pay for political campaigns? 


The current talk of reform is inspired by Watergate—but 
it remains to be seen whether anything will change. 


WADE GREENE 


@ President Nixon misspoke himself at Disney 
World late last year when he suggested to a gather- 
ing of editors that one reason so much money had 
illegally flowed from corporate treasuries to his 
re-election campaign trove was that the law had 
changed recently and corporate officials may not 
have known that their generosity was against the 
law. In fact, it has been illegal for corporations to 
contribute to presidential elections since 1907, six 
years before Richard Nixon was born. In an 
earlier reform era, reacting to earlier scandals in- 
volving government and business, Congress looked 
gift horses in the mouth long enough to make it 
illegal for any corporation to contribute to any 
federal election campaign. 

Admittedly, the 67-year-old prohibition has 
been honored mostly in the breach, as campaigns 
have grown ever more expensive (partly due to 
rising outlays for media advertising) and as in- 
creasing business dependence on government has 
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fueled corporate inclinations toward political 
beneficence. Disregard of campaign finance laws 
has probably never been more voluminously ex- 
ercised, however, than in the zealous efforts to 
re-elect Mr. Nixon. Gothic sagas involving for- 
eign banks, cash bundles and juggled corporate 
accounts have made nefarious campaign financing 
a major recurrent theme of the boundless scandal 
termed Watergate. And so, the normally tepid 
spirit of election finance reform has lately been 
rekindled to an intensity that probably has not 
been matched since 1907 itself, when, it will be re- 
called, Teddy Roosevelt was assailing “the male- 
factors of great wealth” (in spite of a $150,000 
contribution to his own campaign by J. P. Mor- 
gan) and Upton Sinclair was tilting at the slaugh- 
ter houses. 

Says Sen. Walter Mondale, one of several Sen- 
ate champions of reform, “The present system isn’t 
bad: it’s rotten.” And the rot is by no means 
confined to the presidential pinnacle of the sys- 
tem, as testimonials prompted by Watergate reve- 
lations have indicated. Sen. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., 


of Delaware, at 30 the Senate’s youngest member, 
has given a disturbing account of the way cam- 
paign financing routinely tends to corrupt the 
electoral process. 

“It’s the most degrading damn thing in the 
world to go out and have to raise money unless 
you happen to be in a position where you are so 
strong you don’t have to ask,” Biden testified at 
Senate hearings last year. He told of going to a 
labor union that was set to give $5,000 to either 
him or his rival. After coffee and pleasantries, he 
said, he was bluntly asked: “Well, Joe, had you 
been in the 92nd Congress, how would you have 
voted on the SST and while you're at it, how 
would you have voted on bailing out Lockheed?” 
“Now,” recounted Biden, “I may be a naive feller, 
but I knew the right answer for $5,000.” Later in 
his campaign, a group of Delaware millionaires 
invited him to drinks and wondered aloud about 
his tax reform pronouncements. “One fellow 
leans over and sort of pats me on the knee in a 
fatherly fashion and, as if to say, ‘It’s just among 
us,’ says to me, ‘Joe, you really don’t mean what 
you say about capital gains, do you?’ Now I knew 
the right answer to that one for $20,000.” Biden 
may have known the right answers, but he evi- 
dently gave the wrong ones. Neither contribution 
was forthcoming, he says. And Biden, who had to 
take a second mortgage on his home to help fi- 
nance his campaign (he won election by a bare 
one per cent of the vote), is now a prominent 
member of a congressional movement to overhaul 
the election finance system. 

The Senate—especially Senate liberals—has 
been in the forefront of the movement. In August, 
the Senate passed a bill that would limit campaign 
contributions and spending, a measure known in- 
formally as “the Clem Stone Benefaction Control 
Act,” in tribute to Chicago multimillionaire 
W. Clement Stone and his $4.8 million in unre- 
ported contributions to Mr. Nixon’s political for- 
tunes since 1968. 

This surge to clean up long-accepted political 
finance practices has provided occasional head- 
lines and a reassuring theme for editorialists and 
television commentators: the prospect of an up- 
beat ending, or interlude, to the sordid Watergate 
story. Yet media interest in reform of campaign 


financing runs deeper than the hope for a de- 
nouement; it is one of those issues of public pol- 
icy—there seem to be many these days—in which 
the press is not only observer but participant, in 
which interest attains the sublime pinnacle of 
self-interest. This is in part because campaign 
media costs—under which are generally Jumped 
television, radio, newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
mass mailing and telephone-bank outlays—ac- 
count for about one-third of election spending. 
They are therefore a prime target for control and 
limitation by campaign finance reformers, who 
view soaring campaign costs—up from $200 
million in 1964 to $400 million in 1972—as a 
root cause of electoral corruption. Furthermore, 
restrictions on campaign spending, and particu- 
larly on media outlays, can threaten freedom of 
expression, in which the press has a clear, if less 
pecuniary, stake. Of the several major campaign 
finance measures now being considered by Con- 
gress, one would remove a two-year-old limit on 
media spending by federal candidates, one would 
repeal the 40-year-old “equal time” provision for 
campaign broadcasting, and one would require 
broadcasters to set aside large blocks of prime 
time for campaigning by both presidential and 
congressional candidates. 

The deliberations are full of complications, not 
the least of which is the profound self-interest of 
the lawmakers themselves, who are dealing with 
the lifeblood of their political existence. Just what 
sort of considerations are involved in trying to 
reform campaign financing? What are the pros- 
pects that Congress will produce truly effective 
reform? And how will the media be affected by at- 
tempts to solve what Alexander Heard, chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University and an authority on po- 
litical finance, has termed “in the eyes of many, 
democracy’s greatest unsolved problem’’? 

Reformers have traditionally tended to aim 
their fire in three directions, notes Herbert E. 
Alexander, director of the Citizens’ Research 
Foundation in Princeton, N.J.: 1) setting ceilings 
on campaign spending; 2) limiting the source and 
size of contributions; and 3) requiring disclosure 
of information about spending and contributions. 
Alexander calls these approaches restrictive and 
negative, and he indicates that they have been 
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largely ineffective in combatting the problem. 

Spending limitations, first tried on a state level 
in 1893 in California and Missouri, have been so 
full of loopholes in both state and national laws 
as to be virtually meaningless. Until 1972, for ex- 
ample, the maximum a House candidate was al- 
lowed to spend on his campaign was $5,000. But 
the maximum applied only to what a candidate 
spent directly; it did not include the money any 
group spent on behalf of a candidate, nor did it 
cover what the candidate spent seeking the nomi- 
nation. It has been, in effect, very little limitation 
at all, and House races have routinely and openly 
cost upwards of $100,000. 

Limiting the sources and size of contributions 
has been hardly more effective. Until 1972, it was 
against the law for any individual to give more 
than $5,000 to any one candidate or committee. 
But nothing in the law said specifically that an 
individual couldn't give $5,000 to many different 
committees on behalf of a single candidate. Com- 
mittees therefore have tended to proliferate like 
amoebae to receive whatever funds are available. 
One of the lighter moments of the Watergate hear- 
ings was provided by a Nixon re-election official 
who recounted how difficult it was to think up new 
names for dummy committees through which to 
channel the vast inpouring of funds. In addition 
to this gaping loophole, ingenious if not always 
subtle means of getting around contribution re- 
strictions are part of the paraphernalia of Ameri- 
can politics, including $15,000-a-page ads in con- 
vention programs, $1,000-a-plate dinners and 
extensive use of free corporate and union services. 
“As quickly as restrictive laws were passed,” ob- 
served Alexander Heard in his seminal work on 
political finance, The Costs of Democracy, “new 
methods of getting, giving and spending came into 
existence.” 

As for disclosure, requiring candidates and elec- 
tion organizations to tell where their money comes 
from and goes has long been viewed as an effective 
complement to or even an alternative to outright 
ceilings and prohibitions. The idea is that candi- 
dates cannot afford public links to unseemly sources 
or recipients and that contributors’ influence is 
undermined if it is common knowledge that they 
paid for it. But disclosure requirements tradi- 
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tionally have been vague and widely ignored when 
not easily circumvented. Also, as journalists, prob- 
ing academics and investigating activists have 
found, public disclosure often comes too late to be 
of any use as a deterrent. 

To combat this ineffectuality, reformers say 
that, at a minimum, more rigorous enforcement 
of existing laws is needed. Watergate confessions 
by corporate contributors have documented givers’ 
indifference to the perils of breaking campaign 
spending laws. Orin Atkins, chairman of the Ash- 
land Oil Company, admitted, for instance, to 
channeling $100,000 in cash from an Ashland 
Gabon-based subsidiary’s Swiss bank account to 
Maurice Stans’s desk drawer. But this deviousness, 
Atkins matter-of-factly indicated, was not aimed 
at camouflaging a clear violation of the corporate 
giving law—which, he said, Ashland officials 
viewed as “analogous to the Volstead Act”—but 
rather was to avoid running afoul of federal tax 
laws, the enforcement of which was obviously a 
matter of concern. 

Yet many reformers question whether stiffening 
enforcement is enough. There has been a growing 
feeling in recent years that if financing laws ever 
made sense in the first place, they have not been 
updated to adequately cover modern, multimil- 
lion-dollar campaigns. That feeling existed in 
Congress even before the revelations and lamenta- 
tions of Watergate and its products formed the 
base on which Watergate-inspired reforms are now 
being considered. The earlier impetus to reform 
was the high-pitched, high-priced elections of 1970. 
Remember Richard Ottinger? With $1.8 million 
in family funds, more than half of it spent on spot 
television commercials, the U.S. Plywood heir and 
congressman from New York’s Westchester County 
catapulted himself from relative obscurity to gain 
the Democratic nomination for senator; he sym- 
bolized for many the threat of independent wealth 
combining with slick media “blitzes” to, in effect, 
buy an election. A rash of other rich candidates 
tried to ride the airwaves to office that year, too, 
among them Norton Simon in California, Milton 
Shapp in Pennsylvania, the brothers Rockefeller 
in New York (Nelson) and Arkansas (Winthrop), 
and Howard Metzenbaum in Ohio. Some suc- 
ceeded. Broadcasting costs were up 85 per cent 
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over 1966, the previous non-presidential election. 
John W. Gardner inveighed: “The disastrous rise 
in expense is due to the cost of television time. 
Excessive, inordinate, almost unlimited amounts 
were spent for that purpose... . It means the 
final disintegration of the American folk belief 
that any poor boy can run for office.” 

So, in 1971, Congress took a first cautious step 
toward public financing of elections as a means of 
offsetting the advantage of private resources. The 
Revenue Act of 1971 was passed, establishing for 
the first time a tax credit or tax deduction for po- 
litical giving. Half of any contribution of up to 
$25 could be subtracted from an individual’s tax 
payment, or alternatively, the full amount of any 
contribution up to $100 could be deducted from 
income before computing your tax. Also, for the 
1976 presidential campaign, each taxpayer could 
earmark one dollar of his tax money for the party 
of his choice by checking a box on his tax form. 

Next, Congress passed the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, which sought to further limit 
the electoral advantages of wealth by putting a 
ceiling on the main entry in campaign budgets— 
media expenses. Ten cents a voting-age resident 
in the jurisdiction covered by the election is now 
the maximum that can legally be spent on media 
campaigning under the act. And not more than 
six cents of that can be allocated to radio and tele- 
vision campaigning. In another part of the act, 
Congress focused even more directly on the Ottin- 
gers and Rockefellers; it set strict ceilings on what 
a candidate for national office or his family can 
put into his own campaign—$50,000 for a presi- 
dential campaign, for instance, compared to the 
$6 million Nelson Rockefeller spent, the great 
proportion of it from family sources, in seeking 


the Republican presidential nomination in 1968. 

For all the innovation of the 1971 act, it also 
contained one notable elimination—ceilings on 
contributions (outside of family money) and on 
expenditures (outside of media costs) were erased 
from the books for the first time since they were 
enacted in 1940 and 1910 respectively. Instead, the 
1971 act relies on tightened and more timely pre- 
election disclosure requirements—including obli- 
gatory reporting of all contribtuions and expendi- 
tures of over $100—to contain spending. 

It is this disclosure approach that is being chal- 
lenged in many of the new campaign finance bills 
now being considered by Congress. “If Watergate 
has taught us anything,” Sen. Edward Kennedy 
has said, “it is that disclosure is not an adequate 
disinfectant for the infectious power of money in 
political campaigns.” Scores of contributions of 
$100,000 and more were, in fact, forthcoming to 
the Nixon campaign chest, and a few to McGov- 
ern’s, even though contributors’ names were to be 
made public. Nine people contributed more than 
$250,000 each to Mr. Nixon’s campaign, 27 pro- 
vided $6 million of the more than $50 million that 
was raised in all for his re-election. 

So, many of the bills currently being considered 
by Congress would establish ceilings again. Fore- 
most among them is the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1973, Clem Stone’s memorial. That 
bill, which cleared the Senate in August, would 
limit to $3,000 the amount any individual could 
contribute to any candidate’s campaign and sets a 
$25,000 ceiling on an individual's overall gener- 
osity for all candidates and party groupings. The 
bill would set a limit on the spending end, too, 
of 25 cents per voting-age citizen, the maximum 
that could be spent by or on behalf of a candidate. 

One effect of the broad spending limitation 
would be elimination of the media ceiling in the 
1971 act. Candidates would be free to spend what- 
ever they wished on media within the bill’s overall 
limitations. The Senate’s movement in this direc- 
tion represents a lessening of congressional con- 
cern about media spending, no doubt related to 
the demystification of television promotion as a 
means of selling a candidate. Ottinger, after all, 
did lose the general election. So did Metzenbaum 
and later, Winthrop Rockefeller. What’s more, 
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media spending has leveled off; outlays in 1972 
did not even touch the ceilings set by the 1971 act 
and were barely one per cent more than they were 
in 1968. Congress’s retreat from media limits— 
pending passage of the bill by the House—also re- 
flects an appreciation of what David Adamany, an 
expert on political finances from the University of 
Wisconsin, terms the “silliness” of such limits. 
“They only draw money into other activities,” he 
says. The process is like “squeezing a balloon,” ac- 
cording to Congressman John Murphy of New 
York—as was precisely the case in 1972 when mass, 
computerized mail advertising, arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from media limits in Senate-House trading 
over the 1971 law, soared in usage and proportion 
to campaign budgets. 

In its re-embrace of broad ceilings, the Senate 
is not turning its back on disclosure; it appears 
inclined to try both. The Campaign Act of 1973 
would tighten disclosure requirements as well, es- 
tablishing a Federal Elections Commission to en- 
force both ceilings and disclosures. This commis- 
sion is regarded by many congressional reformers 
as the act’s most important provision because it not 
only would provide a central repository of cam- 
paign information—finance reports now go to the 
House clerk, the Senate secretary or the General 
Accounting Office, depending on which kind of 
federal candidate is reporting—but would carry 
strong enforcement powers, including the right to 
subpoena and prosecute. 

With new ceilings, tighter disclosure require- 
ments and effective enforcement, Congress could 
be moving to a new level of restraint on the flow 
of political money in the U.S. Still, the country 
has experimented with these kinds of restraint for 
decades, and in some reformers’ jaundiced gaze, 
they fail to get at the root of electioneering cor- 
ruption: the private source of campaign money. 
Most of these critics propose using public funds 
to finance campaigns. Fred Wertheimer, chief legis- 
lative lobbyist for Common Cause, one of the lead- 
ing private organizations pressing for public fund- 
ing, puts it this way: ‘I think the issue of whether 
we go to public finance or not has been clearly 
drawn. The present system doesn’t work. It legiti- 
mizes the use of campaign contributions for brib- 
ery, for corruption, for political extortion.” 
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But if public finance is an idea whose time has 
come, it has arrived in a number of different pack- 
ages that reflect complexities and uncertainties 
about how to actually implement the idea. Five 
bills before the Senate propose some form of pub- 
lic financing, as does another bill in the House, 
with 144 co-sponsors at this writing. ‘Public 
financing is not simple,” concedes Common Cause’s 
Wertheimer. “It has its own kind of problems, but 
they are problems that can be solved.” Of the half- 





“Contributions for 
bribery... for 
political corruption.” 





dozen major bills put forward so far, there is con- 
siderable variation concerning what candidates are 
covered (congressional, presidential or both); type 
of funding (purely public or a mixture of public 
and private); amounts (from 5 to 15 cents per vot- 
ing-age resident); how a candidate is to qualify 
for funding (by petition, prior party performance 
or ability to raise a minimum war chest). 

Despite the defeat of a rider the Senate at- 
tempted to tack on the debt-ceiling expansion bill 
late last year (thereby avoiding an unsympathetic 
House committee and a presidential veto), a Sen- 
ate consensus on the particulars of public finance 
was at least temporarily formed. The rider pro- 
posed that a candidate for president would first 
have to raise $100,000 in small contributions—thus 
insuring a minimum of support and serious intent 
—and then would receive matching funds for each 
$100 he raised privately, up to a maximum of $7 
million. After congressional and presidential can- 
didates were chosen, major candidates would get 
15 cents per voter from the government to pay for 
their general election campaigns and would not 
be allowed to receive private contributions. The 
tax credits and deductions for campaign contribu- 
tions provided for in the 1971 Revenue Act would 
be doubled. 


In the provisions for an initial minimum and 
matching grants, the Senate measure attempted to 
deal with what is undoubtedly the most difficult 
problem in public funding—how to subsidize can- 
didates without supplying federal funds to every- 
one who wants to call himself a candidate, or on 
the other hand, excluding all but the major party 
candidates. The Senate’s debt-ceiling rider ap- 
plied the minimum-and-matching grants formula 
only to presidential primaries, but in a number of 
bills now being considered in both houses, other 
versions of the formula are being proposed for all 
federal races, including primaries as well as gen- 
eral elections. 

As it weighs alternatives for more or less direct 
public underwriting of campaign expenses, Con- 
gress is also weighing another approach to provid- 
ing minimal campaign resources: a basic media 
ration, either through government subsidies of me- 
dia costs or government permissions or require- 
ments under which the media themselves would 
absorb costs of usage. Two major measures now 
before Congress are directed at this goal. One 
would repeal Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, better known as the “equal time” 
provision of that act. Section 315 states that broad- 
casters must provide equal access to the airwaves 
for all candidates, and this has been interpreted 
to mean that if a candidate appears in anything 
but news coverage—say, in a debate with a rival— 
all other candidates for the same office must be 
given equal airing. And because under the law 
these include not only major party nominees but 
minor party and even frivolous candidates, broad- 
casters have shied from the expense and bother of 
providing free time to anyone. The result, as one 
senator has noted, is that “equal time has meant 
no time.” 

The Senate would like to abolish Section 315 
entirely—and the 1973 campaign act that it passed 
would do that—but the House has been cool to 
opening the airwaves to debate by congressional 
candidates, and so any repeal that clears Congress 
probably will be limited to presidential cam- 
paigns. Such a measure should pass in time for the 
1976 election. Incumbent presidential contenders 
have successfully resisted earlier efforts to repeal 
Section 315, preferring to preserve this obstacle to 


debate to avoid giving greater exposure and stature 
to their challengers. But there will probably be 
no incumbent running for President in 1976, just 
as there was none during the only previous, tem- 
porary, rescinding of Section 315 in 1960, which 
laid the grounds for the Kennedy-Nixon television 
debates. 

It will have been a long battle. When he ap- 
peared last spring to testify in favor of repealing 
315, CBS President Frank Stanton gently reminded 
the Senate’s communications subcommittee that 
“on eight separate occasions, going back over a span 
of 14 years, I have had the opportunity of discuss- 
ing Section 315 with this committee.” On one of 
those occasions, four years ago, Stanton also had 
the opportunity to discuss another measure that is 
now before the House—‘‘Voters’ Time.” Under the 
Voters’ Time plan, devised by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund in 1969, broadcasters would have to pro- 
vide federal candidates blocks of prime time for 
five weeks immediately before an election. The 
bill would be paid by the government. Stanton 
testified in 1969 that CBS did not like the idea, and 
Richard W. Jencks, vice president of CBS in 
Washington, appeared last fall before the House 
administration committee to say that CBS still 
didn’t like the idea. Voters’ Time, he said, would 
consume an unthinkable amount of broadcasters’ 
time in any large metropolitan area where there 
are numerous House candidates as well as sena- 
torial and presidential contenders, all of whom 
would be entitled to air time. In any case, the 
chances of Voters’ Time passing this Congress are 
dim. Not only do broadcasters dislike the idea, 
but the House leadership sees nothing very good 
in providing free broadcasting for opponents who 
might not be able to afford it on their own. Nor 
does there appear to be much congressional 
enthusiasm for the proposition that in return 
for their use of the public airwaves, broadcasters 
ought to provide time at no cost to campaigners or 
taxpayers—what Broadcast magazine, a trade jour- 
nal, has decried as “unconscionable demands for 
free broadcasting time.” 

Other communications proposals have come up 
at one time or another, including free franking for 
challengers to match incumbents’ free mailing 
privileges. Free mailing is supposed to be limited 
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to non-political items, but the line between a Con- 
gressman’s legislative communications and adver- 
tisements for himself is always blurred around 
election time. (In an effort to balance the matter 
negatively, the 1973 campaign act passed by the 
Senate would suspend congressional franking for 
mass mailings for 60 days before an election. 
Again, the provision is not given much chance to 
clear the House.) As for the print media, the 1971 
act requires that newspapers charge their lowest 
comparable rates for political advertising, and 
that is probably as far as Congress is likely to go 
toward trying to establish a print-media floor for 
candidates. 

All told, the media’s stake in public subsidizing 
of election campaigns is direct and considerable, in 
terms of either the expenses the government under- 
writes or those that it may oblige the media to ab- 
sorb. But there exists another, perhaps larger fac- 
tor in the Constitutional questions hovering over 
many of the reform measures that are now being 
considered. Political spending is, among other 
things, a form of political expression, and to the 
extent that disclosure requirements and ceilings 
inhibit such expression, both of these traditional 
modes of campaign finance regulation come close 
to running afoul of the First Amendment. The 
media have an obvious interest in defending this 
Constitutional underpinning of their own free- 
dom. Fashioning campaign finance reforms in- 
volves a difficult Constitutional balancing act, as 
Professor Irving Ferman of Howard University 
notes in an American University Law Review ar- 
ticle. Ferman is concerned about the First Amend- 
ment implications of ceilings and disclosure re- 
quirements and notes there is a need to weigh 
conflicting interests—such as the right of indi- 
viduals to contribute, the right of candidates to 
express themselves, the right of the public to know 
the issues, the right to privacy. 

The Constitutional problems may be regarded 
as somewhat academic, but they took on solid legal 
substance in mid-November when a three-judge 
U.S. District Court unanimously declared un-Con- 
stitutional a provision of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 relating to media spending 
limits. As a way of determining that a candidate’s 
limits were not exceeded, the act required that 
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media outlets get a certificate from him saying as 
much whenever an advertisement is placed “by or 
on behalf of” the candidate. In September, 1972, 
the American Civil Liberties Union tried to place 
an ad in the New York Times in which 102 con- 
gressmen were named on an “honor roll” opposing 
anti-school busing legislation backed by the Ad- 
ministration. The Times reluctantly refused to ac- 
cept the ad unless the ACLU got certificates from 
all 102 congressmen. The ACLU sued instead. The 
court held that the organization was “exposed to 
prior restraint on their right to speak,” and that 
the court had no choice but to declare that section 
of the 1971 campaign act “facially un-Constitu- 
tional.” Basic to the court’s ruling was a problem 
that confronts possibly all electoral spending lim- 
its—the difficulty of defining what expenditures 
‘‘on behalf of” a candidate should be covered. They 
must be defined, on the one hand, liberally enough 
so that neither the candidate, the medium, nor 
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the government is given, in effect, a veto on cer- 
tain kinds of political advertising and, on the 
other hand, conservatively enough so a candidate 
cannot simply sidestep his ceiling by having a 
group or groups handle his advertising. 

Some members of Congress cite Constitutional 
questions as justification for moving slowly on 
campaign finance reform, a good deal more slowly 
than many reformers would like. To a large de- 
gree, congressional grappling with campaign fi- 
nance reform can be viewed as a more or less re- 
luctant effort to transcend a.unanimous, vested 
interest in maintaining the campaign advantages 
of incumbents, at least congressional incumbents, 
which all members of Congress by definition are. 
As one senator who is trying gamely to transcend 


that interest ironically confessed: “I don’t want to 
make it any easier than is absolutely necessary for 
my opponent to usher me into early retirement.” 

House members tend to be more reluctant to 
make it easier for opponents than do senators, be- 
cause they are less accustomed to stiff competition. 
Senators generally can count on spirited and well- 
financed opposition ne matter what encourage- 
ments might be provided. Also, of course, House 
members have to run three times as often as sena- 
tors. Thus the two houses of Congress tend to di- 
vide on campaign finance reform, with the Senate, 
mainly liberal Democratic senators, on one side, 
and House regulars and conservatives on the other, 
led, at least symbolically, by Wayne Hays of Ohio, 
the crusty head of the House administration com- 
mittee, which handles (so far in this Congress, very 
slowly) election legislation. And hovering over the 
congressional infighting, veto power in hand, is 
the Republican White House. 

Because it feels kinder toward challengers, the 
Senate has favored public financing of both presi- 
dential and congressional races, greater media ac- 
cess for all federal candidates, elimination of me- 
dia ceilings, setting relatively high ceilings on 
spending generally. All these factors tend to help 
balance campaign resources in favor of challengers. 
Public financing and free media access provide 
challengers with greater resources, to some extent 
offsetting incumbents’ greater ability to raise 
money. (Common Cause has calculated that in- 
cumbent senators and representatives raise and 
spend on the average twice as much as their chal- 
lengers.) Higher ceilings on expenditures allow 
those challengers who can raise money to spend 
enough to weaken the built-in advantages of in- 
cumbency—among them more exposure and easier 
identification, the status of holding public office 
and having a paid staff. 

The House's resistance to public funding of 
campaigns—at least congressional campaigns— 
was evidenced in its opposition to the Senate’s 
public funding rider to the federal debt ceiling 
extension. Nor does the House think much of the 
$90,000 ceiling that the Senate’s campaign bill 
would set on House races, ‘Most people over here 
think that’s a little high,” says Hays, who pro- 


posed a $30,000 ceiling in 1971. “I’ve never spent 
more than $20,000 more than once or twice in 
my life,” he states. Hays and the House leadership 
don’t like the idea of a Federal Elections Commis- 
sion either, and they may succeed in defeating that 
provision in the Senate’s bill. 

As for the administration, it has offered no offi- 
cial views on most of the Watergate-inspired meas- 
ures being considered by Congress. It has only sug- 
gested that a commission be set up to study the 
whole business. Yet a Republican leader, Bernard 
M. Shanley, vice chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, did testify against public fund- 
ing of campaigns as “entirely contrary to Amer- 
ica’s basic concepts of participatory democracy and 
individual involvement in the political process of 
candidate selection and advocacy.” 

So the battle has been joined. Precisely what 
will come out of it once the complexities, Consti- 
tutional problems and congressional reluctance 
eventually are worked out is by no means certain. 
Congress traditionally doesn’t act on campaign 
measures in an election year. But, says Fred Wer- 
theimer, there is a stronger force at work. “When 
you run for re-election this time around,” he says, 
“you want to be able to tell your constituents that 
you voted for something dealing with the biggest 
political scandal in the history of the country.” 
Perhaps this is true, though Wayne Hays, who pri- 
vately refers to Wertheimer’s organization as 
“Common Curse,” thinks voters will be much 
more concerned about whether they have enough 
gasoline and that Watergate may well be a fading 
issue. If Hays is right, then the question is whether 
Congress, left to its own devices and intrinsic con- 
flicts of interest, can and will legislate conscien- 
tiously on a matter as basic to democratic govern- 
ment as how elected officials get themselves elected. 

“Money, money, money is what has gotten the 
people of this country disgusted with politics and 
politicians. . . . Here is our chance to do some- 
thing about it,” says Senate minority leader Hugh 
Scott. “These things we’re talking about,” says 
Fred Wertheimer, “expenditure limits, public fi- 
nancing, an independent election commission, and 
so forth, are a bone marrow test of whether Con- 
gress is prepared to react to Watergate or not.” 
The question remains to be answered. 
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News vs. Power: Three Cases 





1. The firing of Arthur Conte 


In France, a self-styled King Arthur is deposed. 


PAUL EVAN RESS and STEVEN ENGLUND 


@ Imagine that NBC, CBS, and ABC constituted 
one state monopoly—call it The Office of Ameri- 
can Radio & Television. Imagine that Richard 
Nixon and the Republican Party had dominated 
the government and this network, not for five, 
but for fifteen long years. Imagine, further, that 
this network had no historical tradition of politi- 
cal or financial independence; that its political 
orientation and programming were determined by 
the White House, which had the power to select 
and fire the network’s chief. Imagine, finally, that 
the United States had a long history of coups 
d'etat, dictatorships, and revolution, dividing the 
nation into violently opposing ideological blocks. 
If your Watergate-primed imagination can make 
this leap, then you'll have some idea of the sad 
state of French state television. 

Ever since the Gaullist regime overthrew the 
Fourth Republic with the help of the army and 
Algerian pieds noirs, critics—leftwing parties, 
trade unions, the press, centrists and reformers— 
have accused the government of transforming a 
public service into a puppet television. The 
charges include blatant governmental interference, 


Paul Evan Ress is a correspondent in the Paris bureau 
of Time; Steven Englund is a free-lance writer in Paris. 
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packing reporting teams with pro-regime journal- 
ists, thinly disguised attempts to bar undesirable 
programs and promote historical myths. The gov- 
ernment could, and did, argue with some justifica- 
tion that these criticisms were the sour-grape pro- 
tests of an opposition which never managed to 
win at the polls. 

Alas for the government, these same accusations 
were leveled recently at the Pompidou regime by 
a man in an excellent position to know: Arthur 
Conte, president and general director of L’Office 
de Radiodiffusion-Télévision Francaise, who said 
recently, “I could no longer endure political pres- 
sures exerted upon certain ORTF top editors and 
journalists in an intolerable manner.” Ironic 
words from a former socialist deputy-turned Gaul- 
list who was appointed to head the ORTF in July 
1972 by President Georges Pompidou—and charged 
with implementing a political house-cleaning. Al- 
most his first official act was to get rid of “liberal” 
journalists, among them one of the best known in 
France, Pierre Desgraupes, who had been ap- 
pointed by the “liberal” Gaullist prime minister, 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas. — 

Conte’s angry denunciation of political pressure 
came only sixteen months after Pompidou had 
named him to a three-year term. Unceremoniously 


—“illegally,” according to law professor and po- 
litical scientist, Maurice Duverger—Pompidou 
kicked Conte out of office. Why would the presi- 
dent fire the trusted “friend” he put into office? 
Because after a year’s honeymoon with the Gaul- 
list regime, Arthur Conte apparently grew too big 
for his britches—he refused to heed hints and in- 
junctions about political topics. For example, 
President Pompidou asked Conte not to broadcast 
an interview with the Israeli ambassador to France, 
Asher Ben-Nathan, shortly before the recent Mid- 
dle Eastern War. “I went ahead anyway,” Conte 
told us proudly. Earlier he had annoyed the gov- 
ernment by trying (unsuccessfully) to reverse the 
decision not to show the brilliant and biting docu- 
mentary on occupied France, ‘““The Sorrow and The 
Pity’’—after all, Conte said, “every problem can 
be discussed on television except incest.’’ Appar- 
ently not. Worse was the ORTF’s objective cover- 
age of a strike at the LIP watch plant last summer 
when workers took over the management, produc- 
tion, and product distribution of an entire factory. 
Obviously this was an extremely delicate and con- 
troversial affair, striking as it did at the sacred 
principle of private property and dividing France 
into two hostile camps. The pro-management sym- 
pathies of many cabinet ministers were irritated 
by the balanced approach of ORTF journalists. 
Similarly the ORTF’s fair treatment of the Arab- 
Israeli War did not match the strongly pro-Arab 
stand of the French government—although it may 
have corresponded more closely to the feelings of 
the majority of the French people who are either 
pro-Israeli or unaligned. In sum, Conte was not 
showing himself to be quite as docile and malle- 
able as his superiors had intended. 

This is not to say that Conte, the political fig- 
ure, possesses anything approaching the independ- 
ence, integrity, and moral stature he began to 
ascribe to himself after his downfall. There is 
much to the view that Conte is a cynical poker 
player of vaulting aspirations who lost in a fast 
round of five-card draw with The Big Boys. A man 
recognized for his folie des grandeurs, Conte has 
been known to say, “There are only two men who 
count in this country, Pompidou and me.” Dubbed 
“King Arthur” by the ORTF’s 17,000 employees, 
Conte gleefully accepted the title. At cocktail 


parties when friends mentioned his “national des- 
tiny,” the 53-year-old Catalan would murmur, 
“Those words make an agreeable sound in my 
ears, but they mustn’t be pronounced.” In an in- 
terview with the Columbia Journalism Review, 
Conte allowed as how he once “told Pompidou 
that even if he wanted to make me prime minister, 
I wouldn’t take the job’ because the President 
clearly didn’t want “un homme de caractére” in 
that office. 

Such outspokenness and comic megalomania 
proved his downfall, for in the final analysis Ar- 
thur Conte got the boot not so much for any truly 
menacing displays of independence or reformism, 
nor still less for any basic political or ideological 
divergence from Gaullist orthodoxy, but rather 
because at this insecure moment the Pompidolien 
regime appears unwilling to brook much deviation 
or even eccentricity in its servitors. Conte is not 
an Archibald Cox or Elliot Richardson, to be sure; 
and, due to his inordinate loudmouthery and am- 
bition, he could not make a suitable Haldeman 
or Haig. 

The end of Conte’s tenure began on Friday, 
Oct. 12. Gaullist deputy Robert-André Vivien, 
an old-time advocate of privately owned television, 
denounced President Conte’s “financial misman- 
agement” of the ORTF to the Finance Committee 
of the National Assembly. In consequence the 
committee deprived the ORTF of its single most 
vital source of revenue by forbidding the collec- 
tion of taxes on television sets and radios. (The 
French Office of Radio & Television, with its three 
channels and five radio networks, derived about 
75 per cent of its 1972 budget of nearly $400,000,- 
000 from an annual $24 tax on every French tele- 
vision set. There are approximately 13,000,000 
sets in France, compared to approximately 18,- 
000,000 in Britain and in West Germany, and 
more than 11,000,000 in Italy. French television 
advertising, virtually invisible by American stand- 
ards, accounts for only about 25 per cent of the 
ORTF’s revenues.) Next, Philippe Malaud, the 
Minister of Information—Conte’s nominal supe- 
rior and one of the most dour, self-styled extreme 
rightwingers in the government—charged that 
Conte had run the ORTF $13,000,000 into the red. 

So much for the public statement. Behind the 
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Arthur Conte censuring censorship. 


scenes, Malaud revealed his underlying political 
interest in the case in a memorandum he had sent 
to Conte’s deputy, Alain Dangeard. The minister 
squarely denounced certain programs about abor- 
tions and drugs as “inadmissible morally as well as 
politically” and went on to accuse the high-brow 
radio station France-Culture of being “a perma- 
nent platform of the Communist Party.” In a 
blatant act of latter-day McCarthyism, Malaud 
threatened “if a reorganization of the ORTF is 
not initiated at once, beginning with the elimina- 
tion of Jacques Sallebert and Agathe Mella [re- 
spectively head of ORTF’s radio networks and the 
directoress of France-Culture] and their politi- 
cally-committed colleagues, it is useless to expect 
the slightest increase in ORTF funding for 1974.” 
Malaud addressed this unabashed note of political 
blackmail to Dangeard, his classmate at the Ecole 
Nationale d’Administration, requesting that the 
ORTF number two man transmit the message to 
his boss. Instead, Dangeard chose to pass on the 
letter itself. 

Conte’s reaction to the attacks by Vivien and 
Malaud was sheer rage. He pointed out that the 
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so-called “huge deficit” was in fact not so great, 
hardly more than one per cent of the ORTF’s an- 
nual budget, or approximately five days operating 
expenses. He disputed Malaud’s figures and bleak 
economic prognosis for ORTF and concluded by 
pointing out that in any case these quibblings 
over finances were intended to disguise the politi- 
cal core of the issue. Like just about everyone else 
in France, Conte chuckled over the ridiculousness 
of calling Jacques Sallebert—a nationally known 
television journalist who had been for years the 
ORTF bureau chief in New York—a Communist. 
The next day, in fact, the French Communist 
Party awarded Sallebert the description of “de- 
termined enemy” in its official organ. (Malaud 
excels in spotting subversion everywhere. The 
minister once complained, Conte told us, that 
“The Internationale” was sung 14 times in a tele- 
vision film. Surprised, Conte looked into the mat- 
ter and found that indeed a few bars of the revolu- 
tionary hymn had been sung in one scene. The 
director of the film had shot this scene 14 times to 
get the right take.) 

Draping himself in a tricolor of Liberty, Inde- 
pendence, & Integrity, Conte escalated the polem- 
ics by writing a letter to President Pompidou. 
“What is clearly at stake here,” he told the Presi- 
dent, “is blackmail I cannot possibly tolerate. . . . 
Therefore I have two choices: either insisting on 
freedom or buckling under to blackmail.” He then 
offered his resignation. The reaction from the 
Elysée Palace was immediate: Conte was sum- 
moned to an interview with Pompidou the next 
morning. As Conte recalled the conversation after- 
wards, the President said: “How can you do this 
to me, to me? Haven’t we always been good 
friends?” Conte recalls that the interview pro- 
ceeded like a musical round. (The President re- 
fuses to comment on the details of the conversa- 
tion.) Conte sounded his constant refrain about 
freedom for the ORTF, and Pompidou fretted 
about the nefarious effect of a political “affaire” 
on his constitutional reform proposal (to reduce 
the presidential term from seven to five years). 

“Don’t you realize you’re going to ruin my con- 
stitutional reform? .. . I’m gambling my entire 
authority on it.” 

“Monsieur le président, the freedom of infor- 


mation is more important than your little reform 
[réformette].” 

Pompidou continued, according to Conte, ‘““What 
will become of me? How can I run such a difficult 
country if all my friends abandon me or make 
troubles for me? ... And if you leave, friend, 
what will become of you? . . . So, will you with- 
draw this resignation which makes no sense at all?” 

Conte agreed to withdraw his resignation, but 
said to himself in leaving the Elysée that if, within 
48 hours, Pompidou did not make “a spectacular 
gesture” to end the attacks, then he would throw 
the whole imbroglio into the lap of the press and 
public opinion. His hour-long meeting with the 
President had a profoundly disquieting effect on 
Conte. Watching Pompidou nod his head like an 
old man, Conte says he felt ‘the disagreeable im- 
pression of a president about whom I wondered, 
does he have any real grip left on events?’’ Inter- 
estingly, he says he found that Pompidou was be- 
ginning to resemble Louis XVI. Nonetheless, 
Conte publicly revealed on Monday the 15th that 
he had been received in a private interview and 
that he had “the President’s complete confidence.” 
He then announced to the state wire service 
(Agence France-Presse) and put out on ORTF an 
undiplomatic blast which shook the government: 
“The President of the Republic repeated to me his 
total confidence in the ORTF Board of Directors 
[which Conte chaired], in their right to operate 
freely a free radio and television network worthy 
of a great, free country. Consequently, I shall con- 
tinue to exercise my duties in a spirit of freedom 
and objectivity. . . . Of course this is not easy 
when the subjects dealt with are as delicate and 
controversial as the Middle East, Chile, LIP, rac- 
ism, and constitutional reform, but there will 
never be any other orders [from me] than the re- 
spect for truth. Once again I call upon all our 
journalists to resist unhesitatingly any and every 
pressure or threat from any source or in any form 
whatsoever.” 

The Gaullists were enraged at Conte’s breach of 
political etiquette—making public a private con- 
versation with the President—and their official 
party organ, La Nation, assailed Conte for launch- 
ing “a cyclone without warning.” Conte had done 
the unforgivable by publicly admitting, indeed 


proving (by publishing the Malaud letter) that 
ORTF was under constant political pressure from 
the government. Not surprisingly (except appar- 
ently to Conte), Monday the 15th was the begin- 
ning of King Arthur’s last week on his throne. 
Malaud counterattacked, tilting at every windmill 
in sight: France-Culture became a “den” of Bol- 
sheviks; the ORTF was a refuge for “‘self-govern- 
ing soviets”; “Don’t count on me,” the minister 
warned, ‘to stomach the unspeakable political 
situation of the ORTF . . . Why, I myself have 
even been censured on television. But I have never 
phoned in protest.” Notwithstanding, Malaud 
maintained that his basic bone, of contention all 
along was the “catastrophic financial situation” 
of the ORTF. Not so, replied Conte. “The crisis 
is political.” Getting in the last word, Malaud 
snapped “The prime minister will settle this one.” 

Conte didn’t seem worried. After all, did he not 
have a secret weekly palaver with Prime Minister 
Pierre Messmer over coffee and brioches? On 
Thursday the 18th, however, things looked omi- 
nous: there were no brioches this time at the 
Hotel Matignon. The P.M. said grimly that he 
didn’t see “how all this could be arranged.” The 
following Monday, he received the ORTF chief 
again (sans brioches) and announced that “the 
President of the Republic, not without long hesi- 
tation, could not accept such a challenge to his 
authority and therefore would accept Monsieur 
Conte’s resignation.” “I replied,” Conte recalls, 
“there is no longer any question of my resigning. 
Since the President of the Republic had previ- 
ously assured me of his confidence and even his 
friendship, I had withdrawn my resignation at his 
request.” 

Refusing thus to quit, Conte was sacked— 
officially for “taking up a position of defiance to 
the government.”” Philippe Malaud, whose heavy- 
handed McCarthyism proved embarrassing to the 
regime, was transferred from the information min- 
istry to the less sensitive ministry of civil service. 
Conte’s firing guaranteed a national scandal and 
presumably insured the ex-ORTF chief of 20 
months of unpaid salary as well as severance pay. 
It also raised the important question of whether 
the government had acted legally. Article 9 of the 
Law of July 3, 1972—reorganizing the ORTF— 
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stipulates that, to guarantee the independence of 
the newly created office of president-general di- 
rector, appointments to that office should be for a 
term of three years. In the words of one enthusias- 
tic cabinet minister urging parliamentary passage 
of the bill, “If the president-general director is to 
enjoy unquestioned authority and to dispose of 
enough time to accomplish his mission, he must 
be named to office for three years and his term 
must be renewable.” That minister was Philippe 
Malaud. Yet another advocate argued that “in 
naming a director with a three-year term, the gov- 
ernment intends to increase his autonomy and re- 
sponsibility.” That speaker was Pierre Messmer. 
In any event, whether Conte himself could have 
won a significant judicial decision on the matter 
of his broken mandate will never be known be- 
cause for a variety of reasons (primarily, he claims, 
“not to hurt the ORTF”) Conte decided not to 
contest the government's action in the courts. 

The ORTF trade unions were not so reluctant. 
At the end of November they petitioned the Con- 
seil d’Etat (the highest administrative judiciary in 
France) to rule on the legality of Conte’s mid-term 
dismissal. Were the conseil to declare the govern- 
ment’s action illegal, the political consequences 
could prove extremely serious. There are many 
who feel such an event could hasten the demise of 
the shaky Gaullist regime. 

Meanwhile the affair raged on. Needless to say 
“King Arthur” didn’t tiptoe off the stage. He kept 
a lecture engagement at the Théatre Marigny for 
Tuesday, the 23rd, the day his dismissal was made 
public. “I guess I shouldn’t have been so frank,” 
he said to great applause from the audience. Then 
in a more serious vein he deftly drew a few logical 
conclusions from his experience: “Democracy re- 
mains the most fragile political system in the 
world ... If you create a television network 
which defends the interest of half the people [the 
Gaullists] against the other half [the Opposition], 
there is no longer any democracy.” 

The Conte dismissal was hotly debated for 
weeks in the press and among the political parties. 
Even many conservatives opposed the sacking. 
Jean Lecanuet, former candidate for the French 
presidency and the principal Catholic centrist, de- 
nounced the firing as “a new demonstration of the 
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ORTF’s extreme dependence upon the govern- 
ment. . . . We have proposed a bill in the Na- 
tional Assembly to reform the ORTF and to give 
it a status in law similar to that of the BBC. Just 
so long as nothing is done about this, the govern- 
ment will tend to transform the Office of Radio 
and Television into an instrument of propaganda.” 
A moderate politician, Michel Durafour, head of 
the Reformist parliamentary bloc, said flatly, 
“Conte’s deposing breaks the law.” Nor did the 
outcry stop at French borders. The Times of Lon- 
don said editorially that the dismissal of M. Conte 
“in the circumstances amounts to a quite extraor- 
dinary admission of the government’s determina- 
tion to keep French broadcasting services under 
tight political control. M. Pompidou’s claims to 
liberalism are thereby made to ring every bit as 
hollow as Mr. Nixon’s protestations of respect for 
the law.” 

The Times went on to note the fundamental 
shortcoming of the French television and radio 
media: “France’s broadcasting services have no 
tradition of independence comparable to that of 
the BBC.” Alas, this judgment is all too true, as 
anyone who has lived in France knows. The 
ORTF’s subservience to governmental authority 
is so deeply ingrained that up until recently (and 





Cartoon from the French paper /’Aurore: Malaud pulls 
the plug on Conte, but loses his own seat in the informa- 
tion ministry. 
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it may still be the case) the Office systematically 
sought the opinion of the Quai d’Orsay on any 
program which could conceivably provoke a diplo- 
matic incident. For example, last September, Ma- 
laud, in a confidential memorandum to Conte, de- 
scribed the ORTF’s adaptation of a Broadway 
play about Julius and Ethel Rosenberg as “diplo- 
matically completely inopportune.” Foreign Min- 
ister Maurice Schumann disagreed and approved 
its use on television. This episode would be com- 
parable to NBC’s or CBS’s asking Henry Kissinger 
whether he thought the showing of “The Sorrow 
and the Pity” could prove detrimental to Franco- 
American relations. Another example of this rou- 
tine acceptance of governmental interference was 
Conte’s ingenuous reply when we asked him when 
he first began to feel governmental pressure. ‘““They 
left me alone for the first twelve or fourteen 
months,” he said, adding: “Naturally there were 
phone calls from ministries, mais tout ¢a, cest 
normal.” 

One of the most sensitive areas of the ORTF 
from a political point of view is its television news 
programs. Each of the two channels has a news 
staff which presents two daily news programs, the 
lunch and evening news of 30 minutes apiece. The 
political style and content of the two channels 
vary somewhat. Generally speaking, Channel One, 
which has by far the greater number of viewers, 
hews close to the government line, while Channel 
Two's editors, newscasters, and reporters try hard 
to take a more balanced approach. The differences 
in tone and emphasis between the channels, how- 
ever, are rather less apparent to viewers than to 
the newsmen themselves. 

President Pompidou once told the country on 
television, “ORTF journalists are not journalists 
like others,” and indeed, newsmen of both chan- 
nels share a strong conviction that they have a 
special mission of “responsibility” to the public. 
As noble as this belief may sound, it is in fact a 
rationalization of self-censorship. The journalists 
believe that many things cannot or should not be 
telecast because “the French people believe all 
they see and hear on the tube.” Asked about the 
possibility of an investigation into the extremely 
topical question of President Pompidou’s health, 
editor Jean-Claude Héberlé, Channel Two news 
chief, told us, “I have no right to panic the French 


people. There is no competing network and peo- 
ple in this country are credulous.” A well-known 
political commentator described the very idea of 
such an investigation as “unthinkable. If anyone 
proposed this at a story conference, it would be 
taken as a bad joke. Your American ‘press and 
television expose and attack President Nixon day 
after day, but we in France don’t see ourselves as 
redressers of evils nor as crusaders for justice. 
Watergate couldn’t exist on French TV. When 
former Prime Minister Jacques Chaban-Delmas 
was involved in an income tax scandal, we were 
not able to report it until the newspapers and 
radio had made it public knowledge. Then we 
couldn’t ignore it anymore.” 

Another ORTF reporter (who likewise urged 
us not to identify him by name) denied that he 
personally had ever received pressure concerning 
his political reporting. “The pressure is never 
exerted at my low level, nor even directly upon 
middle-range editors to my knowledge. It shows 
itself in many subtle forms which are hard to 
prove. For example, you have an idea for a con- 
troversial labor investigation, and you're told at 
story conference, ‘Well, that’s not really news now. 
Let’s put it on the back burner.’ Or, perhaps if 
they go ahead with it, they select a ‘reliable’ team 
of reporters to handle it. In any case we all in- 
dulge heavily in self-censorship. We know just 
about how far we can go and what we can get away 
with. If we go too far, we could end up in a closet 
for ten years—I mean we'd be given a totally 
meaningless job.” 

Some reporters who step out of line get the sack 
or get transferred to the boondocks. Edouard Gui- 
bert, secretary-general of the leading ORTF un- 
ion, points out that “ORTF journalists have paid 
a rather heavy price to defend the dignity of their 
profession and their freedom of expression. In 
1968, 72 newsmen were fired outright or trans- 
ferred. In August, 1972, a purge of reporters put 
an end to the liberalization experiment of the pre- 
vious three years. In the ORTF Law of 1972 
Malaud succeeded in restricting the right to strike 
which led on Nov. 6 to compelling numerous 
[striking] journalists to report to work. Not con- 
tent with this, ‘they’ went through the editorial 
staffs with a fine tooth comb, imposed a superficial 
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reportorial style emphasizing the foam of the 
news, and selected conformist commentators.” 
Often, though, the genuinely far-reaching con- 
trol over the ORTF exercised by the government 
is structural. A fine example was the case of Pierre 
Desgraupes, one of the best-known journalists in 
France. Appointed news director of Channel One 
by the “liberal” Prime Minister Chaban-Delmas, 
Desgraupes and his team set a new style of imagi- 
native, balanced reporting. This breath of fresh 
air quickly attracted a very large nation-wide au- 
dience. By 1972 his “Evening News” had a rating 
of 46 per cent while the Channel Two news pro- 
gram, run by faithful Gaullist Jacqueline Baud- 
rier, had 6 per cent. In mid ’72, however, Chaban 
fell, his government succeeded by that of the con- 
servative and docile Pierre Messmer. In came 





“We all indulge 
heavily in 
self-censorship.” 


Conte at the ORTF and out went Desgraupes, fol- 
lowed by many of his team. Cashing in on Des- 
graupes’ hard-won popularity, the new govern- 
ment (acting through Conte) moved the faithful 
Baudrier from Channel Two to Channel One, 
while exiling the discouraged survivors of the 
Desgraupes team to the wasteland of the failing 
Channel Two. Very shortly the resourceful Des- 
graupians found a spirited leader in Jean-Claude 
Héberlé and began again to carry on the tradition 
of creative, more fair-minded news casting (‘more 
pix, less talk; more facts, less opinion”). The re- 
sults of their efforts speak for themselves: within 
a year the 46 per cent rating of Channel One has 
fallen to 32 per cent and the 6 per cent of Chan- 
nel Two has risen to 14 per cent. Héberlé says that 
by early 1974 the rival channels could be running 
neck and neck. If he and his team succeed too 
well, however, Jacqueline Baudrier may soon find 
herself back at Channel Two. 


Wasting not a moment after his dismissal on 
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Oct. 23, Arthur Conte closeted himself in his 
Paris apartment, received no visitors, and began 
writing his “ORTF memoirs.” A husky ex-rugby 
player with a craggy face and a Pyrénées peasant’s 
accent, Conte worked like a fou furieux. “I didn’t 
have a single note, just my appointments book,” 
he told us, “so I looked at back copies of Télé-7- 
Jours [the French equivalent of TV Guide] to re- 
member all the programs.” As he finished his 
hand-written pages, dipped in vitriol, they were 
snapped up by his editor and published. (There is 
a touch of irony in the fact that his publisher is 
the Maison Plon, the lifelong publishers of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle.) In a 17-day marathon, Conte 
produced 326 pages, his eighteenth book, Hommes 
Libres—a scalding political attack on Pompidou 
and his regime. Overnight the book became a best- 
seller. Plon ran off an extraordinary first edition 
of 50,000 copies (in France a total sale of 30,000 
copies constitutes a “‘best-seller”), and literally 24 
hours later decided to print more. One large 
Parisian bookstore reported it had not seen such 
a rush for a book since the appearance of De 
Gaulle’s “Mémoires d’espoir.” 

The instant popularity of the unexpected 
“Hommes Libres” (another cyclone without warn- 
ing) made Conte a national issue once again. Ob- 
viously it posed a very ticklish political problem 
to the ORTF. Could Conte be plausibly ignored? 
No, decided the poular radio interviewer, Jacques 
Chancel, who invited the dethroned King Arthur 
to appear on his daily talk show on France-Inter, 
the most influential radio network. For one full 
hour on Monday, Nov. 26, Conte was to talk 
about his book, the ORTF . . . and Pompidou. 
The Chancel show starts at 5 o'clock. Considerable 
anticipation had built up around the country. At 
one minute past five, stupefied listeners heard 
Chancel announce “I find myself obliged to de- 
vote these 60 minutes to a program of recorded 
music. I was supposed to welcome Arthur Conte 
here today, and I thought very sincerely that we 
would have a conversation of pure topical news 
inasmuch as the account of his tenure as head of 
the ORTF is now published. I have been asked 
to see Arthur Conte later on in about two weeks. 
So, for the first time since I began these interviews 
six years ago, I will be silent. Music!” 






@ It was a great autumn for newsroom banter. 
The country, it seemed, had gone bananas. On 
October 10 at the Greensburg Tribune-Review— 
a sprightly daily of 36,000 circulation located 28 
miles from Pittsburgh—the mood was somewhat 
cynical. As the bells clanged on the wire service 
machines, reporter Jude Dippold announced to the 
city room—as, I’m sure, did hundreds of newsmen 
around the country—‘“Agnew has resigned.” 
Then he added, somewhat gratuitously, “One 
down and one to go.” 

Two days after Agnew quit, Jude Dippold him- 
self was fired. A simple staff restructuring had 
eliminated his job, according to Tribune-Review 
officialdom. But Dippold’s colleagues didn’t be- 
lieve it. The real reason, they felt, was that his re- 
mark didn’t sit well with publisher Richard Mellon 
Scaife, a million-dollar contributor to the Nixon 
re-election campaign. 

For many Tribune-Review staffers Dippold’s 
firing was the last shot in a long and frustrating 
battle with publisher Scaife. Within hours of the 
dismissal, ten of the paper’s editorial employees, 
some of them long-time staff veterans, had resigned 
their own jobs in protest. And within two weeks, 
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The publisher’s news policies led to mass resignations. 


2. Mutiny in Greensburg 
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the Tribune-Review’s managing editor of 12 years 
had been fired and his replacement had quit. 

The staffers are still stunned by the bloodlet- 
ting. Their recollections of the events that led to 
Dippold’s firing reflect far less bitterness than in- 
credulity. A newspaper they had always regarded 
as a garden of freedom, one in which their own 
news judgments could blossom, had been system- 
atically defoliated by the policies of its publisher. 

For his part, Scaife refuses comment. In an edi- 
torial answering a protest by readers demanding 
a free press in their community, Tribune-Review 
assistant publisher Alan G. Nicholas wrote: 

“We were not at all displeased to listen to 
these well-intentioned visitors. Much of what they 
had to say coincides precisely with the new poli- 
cies of the Tribune-Review: to bring more in- 
depth coverage to the entire Westmoreland County 
region.” This statement is factual enough. The 
paper not only has replaced the defectors, but ex- 
panded the staff and reduced the amount of wire 
service news in its pages. 

But despite what Nicholas feels is a noble am- 
bition, something caused all those newspeople— 
including the paper’s best—to depart after the 
Dippold firing. That development, they recollect, 
was only a climax. Their decision had been based 
on distaste for the kind of change that had been 
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taking place at the Tribune-Review. In a state- 
ment distributed to the media, the ex-staffers 
charged that their resignations “followed a series 
of incidents in which the publisher continually, 
in the opinion of the professional staff, interjected 
his political and personal bias into the handling of 
news stories.” 

Scaife took over the Tribune-Review four years 
ago, but had demanded little until 1973. Formerly 
the paper had been under the trusteeship of Pitts- 
burgh’s giant Mellon Bank, of which Scaife is a 
director and member of the founding family. In 
earlier years the bankers had left the paper alone, 
and in gratitude it had built up something of a 
reputation under managing editor Tom Aikens, a 
respected newspaperman with 27 years of Tribune- 
Review service, who liked especially to utilize his 
staff's investigative talents. Under his tutelage, the 
paper had become a perennial contender for 
Golden Quill awards, given in western Pennsyl- 
vania’s biggest journalism contest. The Golden 
Quills gained a special kind of notoriety for the 
publication among local journalism critics, who 
delighted in the Tribune-Review’s ability to snatch 
the prizes from Pittsburgh’s two much larger dailies. 

Forty-one-year-old Richard Mellon Scaife has 
not made his reputation as a newspaper publisher. 
Rather, he’s best known as a prominent member 
of what has been called America’s wealthiest fam- 
ily. His main interests have included the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation, named for his late 
mother, who is said to have held about a fourth 
of the family’s billions. Why he decided to buy the 
Greensburg paper is a matter for some discussion. 
Some suggest it was to be the first link in a net- 
work of publications Scaife reportedly hopes to 
build. 

Editors and staffers say that it took a couple of 
years for Scaife’s presence to make itself felt at the 
paper. Aikens notes that during that period the 
paper's staff reported the news freely, with Scaife’s 
ownership at first amounting largely to a “change 
of atmosphere.” Still, there were definite specks of 
interference in the new climate, and thus the seeds 
of discontent began to germinate. According to 
Aikens, prominent families friendly with the pub- 
lisher managed to keep dirty linen out of the 
Tribune-Review on orders from Scaife. And in one 
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admittedly rare but telling case, the publisher em- 
ployed the technique of revising history by mak- 
ing a political figure into a “non-person.” 

The victim was Republican Sen. Hugh Scott. 
In 1970 Scaife, an ultraconservative, chaired a Re- 
publican fund-raising dinner in Pittsburgh. Trib- 
une-Review staff members recall that he was anx- 
iously looking forward to it. Scott, who was up for 
re-election, had acquired a bit of a liberal reputa- 
tion in those days and had angered Scaife by occa- 
sionally taking issue with the Nixon-Agnew team. 
Agnew was to be the main speaker at the dinner. 
On the day before, the vice president had clob- 
bered then New York Republican Sen. Charles 
Goodell, another administration critic, and had 
endorsed Goodell’s Conservative Party opponent, 
James Buckley. Scaife, expecting similiar rough 
treatment for Scott, sent five Tribune-Review em- 
ployees to the dinner, including Aikens and ace 
reporter Tom Wertz. 

But Agnew didn’t perform as expected. He 
noted Scott’s independence, then announced that 
the party could contain members of many philo- 
sophical leanings. Aikens ran Agnew’s endorse- 
ment of Scott on the top of page one—that is, until 
a call from the irate publisher shook things up in 
time for a later edition. “I tried to explain to him 
that Agnew didn’t have anything else of impor- 
tance to say,” Aikens recalls. “He ordered me to 
kill the story. He wanted a new one written, based 
on Agnew’s other remarks.” Aikens wrote the new 
piece himself. “Fortunately I was able to recall a 
great deal of what Agnew had to say, and I was 
able to rewrite the story,” the newsmen said, then 
adding: “Well, actually, I wrote a fictional story.” 
It was bumped to the bottom of the page, couched 
in phrases about Republicans “wildly cheering” 
the vice president’s words. Aikens accepted 
Scaife’s order that Scott’s name was to appear in 
the paper only when it was “absolutely impos- 
sible to keep it out.” 

When Scaife visited the newsroom, he revealed 
a strange sense of what is and isn’t news. One 
morning last September in South Greensburg, 
huge quantities of chlorine gas started leaking 
from a ruptured valve on a railroad tank car. 
Police evacuated nearby residents and volunteers 
stood guard to prevent looting. A Tribune-Review 
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photographer was treated for chlorine inhalation. 
Reporters were recruited from the sports staff, al- 
though it was a busy day for high school football. 

And managing editor Aikens? He was lunching 
with Scaife at the publisher’s request. There was 
no way to reorder priorities with the boss. (Aikens 
tells the story of how Scaife once summoned Henry 
Kissinger to the phone on a moment’s notice—to 
settle an office argument about some affair of state 
—then placed him on “hold” while an interview 
with an editorial writer was arranged.) The lunch 
ended, and the two returned to the city room, 
where Aikens immediately began organizing a lead 
gas leak story and five sidebars for Saturday’s edi- 
tions. As the managing editor questioned his re- 
porters about what they had witnessed, a pacing 
publisher interrupted. He reminded Aikens that 
there was a Republican picnic scheduled for that 
weekend, and he wanted it well staffed. 

Later that month, the publisher called night 
editor Jack Carlton to his office on the 39th floor 
of Pittsburgh’s Mellon Bank Building. The meet- 
ing was kept secret from Aikens, who, incidentally, 
had given Carlton the night editor job in 1962. 
Scaife, says Carlton, stated that he intended to 
make the paper an “instrument of influence in 
the community, an active force’—a sort of west- 
ern Pennsylvania version of Newsday. But then 
the publisher attacked Aikens. “I told him that 
Tom was a reporter’s editor,” Carlton says. “Then 
Scaife asked what I meant.” Carlton remembers 
Scaife tossing out some kind of remark about giv- 
ing Aikens a “vacation.” “I thought he was jok- 
ing,” he says. 

In retrospect, Carlton thinks that Scaife’s com- 
ments about making the Tribune-Review more 
influential referred not so much to “reporting the 
news as making the news.” But the immediate goal 
seemed to be “unmaking” the news. The case of 
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the Monsour brothers is a good example. It con- 
tributed to the unmaking of managing editor 
Aikens as well. 

The Monsours—Howard, Robert, William and 
Roy—run Monsour Hospital in Westmoreland 
County, and they had been extremely active in or- 
ganizing programs for the underprivileged. The 
local Office of Economic Opportunity named the 
foursome ““Humanitarians of the Year’’ and gave 
them a banquet. Aikens felt the dinner was news 
and wanted to announce it. “For months Scaife 
had been complaining to me about the Monsours,” 
he said, “and about Monsour Hospital getting more 
publicity than the other hospitals in the area. 
They had a hell of an aggressive public relations 
department, and they were doing things. Medi- 
cally speaking, whether what they were doing was 
good, bad or indifferent, I don’t know,” he says, 
“but they had a legitimate right to have their 
story told.” 

Suddenly, it was the Hugh Scott situation all 
over again. “When Scaife read the announcement 
of the dinner in the paper,” Aikens continues, “he 
told me I didn’t seem to be getting the message. 
He didn’t want the Monsours in the paper... 
He said that after the award, he’d consider the sit- 
uation again. It left me with a position I couldn’t 
justify professionally.” For the first time, Aikens 
says, he quit covering for the boss. When editors 
of other papers questioned the omission, he told 
them about the publisher’s blackout. 

“It got back to Scaife,” Aikens continues. “He 
said if I couldn’t be loyal, I had no function on 
the newspaper.”” Yet for some reason Scaife didn’t 
fire Aikens. That happened after another nasty 
confrontation. 

A week after the Monsour dinner, two American 
tourists arrived in Miami on one of the first 
flights to leave Chile after the military coup. 
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They said they had witnessed 400 to 500 exe- 
cutions in Santiago’s big soccer stadium and the 
beatings of many prisoners, including tourists. 
It was the biggest story out of Chile since Salva- 
dor Allende’s death, and the Tribune-Review 
put it at the bottom of the front page. 

When he reviewed the paper the next day, 
Aikens felt that the story “didn’t get the play it 
should have.” Scaife—no fan of Marxism—thought 
the play was wrong, too. “He told me he didn’t 
want anything in the paper unfavorable to the 
military government of Chile,” Aikens states. “I 
said, ‘Dick, it’s a legitimate story. They’re appar- 
ently killing a lot of people down there. You can’t 
ignore it.’ Scaife repeated his objections and in- 
structed Aikens to kill the Chile story for the af- 
ternoon edition. 

Shortly afterward, Scaife sent Aikens on a 30- 
day “vacation,” which the managing editor inter- 
preted as equivalent to an invitation to quit. In 
Aikens’ absence, Scaife brought in Nicholas to 
run the paper. And night editor Carlton, despite 
his support for Aikens, may have seemed like a 
more cooperative fellow to Scaife because he was 
named acting managing editor. 

Nicholas had long experience in newspapers, 
having served as publisher of the old Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph and as a vice president of the 
Hearst organization. He took command quickly, 
calling meetings in which he ordered massive 
changes in both content and layout. Carlton says, 
“Nicholas told me that we were to run no more 
unflattering pictures of Nixon and that all file 
pictures that didn’t show him smiling were to be 
destroyed.” In a move that staffers saw as a petty 
slap at their allegiance to Aikens, Scaife canceled 
the “Andy Capp” comic strip, the vacationing 
m.e.’s favorite. 

Local news began to replace wire service news 
and features. A wire series on conditions in wom- 
en’s prisons was ordered killed after Scaife saw an 
installment. “He didn’t think it was fit for our 
readership,” Carlton remembers. Local features 
were dreamed up: Businessman of the Week, the 
Woman of the Year, a contest for most improved 
house and a weekly business promotion piece. 
“We went back to the Chamber of Commerce as 
the focus,” Carlton states, a condition that pre- 
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vailed at the paper 15 years earlier. 

Staffers were uptight, and some were beginning 
to lock around for new jobs. Ironically, the Ag- 
new commotion served to ease the tension briefly 
—just before the Jude Dippold firing pulled it 
taut again. 

Firing was the last thing Dippold expected on 
that day. In fact, he had worn a suit—almost un- 
heard of dress in the casual Tribune-Review news- 
room—to help him in a bid to transfer to full-time 
feature writer. When Nicholas called him to his 
office, Dippold recalls: “He said, ‘Why don’t you 
come in and have a talk? We haven't had a chance 
to meet!’ I thought I was going to get the feature 
job.” Instead, Dippold was told that because his 
political views didn’t mesh with editorial policy, 
he ought to quit “for the good of the newspaper.” 

As Dippold was getting the word, Carlton was 
composing his own resignation. He had argued 
for his reporter as he had defended his managing 
editor earlier—and he'd lost twice. 

The dramatic decimation of the remaining staff 
took place in the plush Greensburg Country Club, 
where Scaife coincidentally had planned a staff 
luncheon for that day. The news of Dippold’s fir- 
ing and Carlton’s resignation had made the rounds, 
and the staff was eager to hear the explanation. 
Veteran investigative reporter Tom Wertz served 
as spokesman. “I and the other reporters had been 
pretty upset by Aikens’ forced vacation,” Wertz 
remembers, “and this thing with Jude was just too 
much.” He asked Scaife for an explanation and 
offered to resign if no good reason was advanced. 
“Your dismissal is accepted,” Scaife replied, “and 
anybody else who feels the same way can leave 
too.”’ In the next 30 seconds the Greensburg news- 
paper lost 10 of its 24 editorial. staff members. 

Some have found new reporting jobs with 
nearby publications. Carlton was hired by the 
Pittsburgh Press. Two sports staffers and a re- 
porter have since returned to the Tribune-Review. 
Dippold and Aikens, whose resignation was offi- 
cially demanded when he returned from vacation, 
still are without jobs, as are several others. 

The Tribune-Review reserved the last word for 
itself. A week after the staff walkout a headline 
over a news story about Agnew proclaimed: “Proud 
Leader Bids Farewell.” 


Newsmen in the Middle East had to grapple with many obstacles. Missing was 
the onscene reporting that might have pierced official myths. 









3. Censorship in the Middle East 
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@ Within minutes after the grim bulletins flashed 
from the Middle East, the mobilization had begun. 
Yanked back from vacations and shuffled hur- 
riedly from other assignments, newsmen left bases 
all over Western Europe, Africa and the USS. 
Some headed for Lod Airport near Tel Aviv. Oth- 
ers went via Beirut to the Syrian border—there to 
try to beg for passage to Damascus. And still oth- 
ers inaugurated the “Benghazi Express’”—a bone 
crushing 24-hour taxi shuttle from Libya across the 
North African desert to Cairo. All in all, it was a 
buildup in many ways as complicated as the mili- 
tary maneuvering, and by the time the journalistic 
invasion was over, some 1,500 reporters had flooded 
the Middle East to cover the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. 

In sharp contrast to the Six-Day War in 1967, 
there were few diplomatic and military warning 
signals in advance of the October war. The “tem- 
porary” Middle East ceasefire of August, 1970, had 
seemingly evolved into a permanent truce, and 
many news organizations had seized the opportu- 
nity to trim their Mideast staffs. Yet in reporting 
the story of the Yom Kippur war, newsmen faced 
more problems than merely getting to the front. 
Throughout the war, they had to deal with gov- 
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ernment harassment, stiff restrictions on access to 
the front and pervasive censorship on both sides— 
all of which ultimately clouded the picture readers 
and viewers got of the Yom Kippur war. 

For the men and women onscene in the battle 
zone, the most frustrating aspect of covering the 
war was dealing with Arab and Israeli informa- 
tion policies. In many cases, the “information” 
passed along by official spokesmen on both sides 
turned out to be pure misinformation—or at the 
very least obfuscation. At the same time, the three 
major combatants—Egypt, Syria and Israel—of- 
fered reporters only the most limited opportunities 
to verify military developments first hand, and 
even when newsmen did get the chance, they were 
subject to blanket censorship. 

Officially, the Egyptians blue-penciled any dis- 
paiches providing information they said might 
prove helpful to the enemy, such as troop move- 
ments or weapon specifications; the Israelis pro- 
claimed similar standards—with the significant 
addition of material such as specific casualty fig- 
ures that was deemed harmful to Israeli morale. 
But on both sides, the censorship often spilled over 
into areas that were politically sensitive or just 
plain embarrassing to either Cairo or Jerusalem. 
Only the Syrians, in fact, could proudly contend 
that they had no official censorship—a contention 
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that was largely accurate but also meaningless be- 
cause Damascus kept the few foreign reporters in 
the country on an extremely short leash and virtu- 
ally all Syrian sources sealed away from newsmen. 
Taken together, the official misinformation, the 
restrictions on access and the censorship amounted 
to a monumental headache for the eager press 
corps. After a frustrating day of trying to crack the 
Arab bureaucracy, Pulitzer Prize-winner Jim 
Hoagland of the Washington Post summed up the 
feelings of many reporters on the scene. ‘‘Never,” 
he snapped, “have so many known so little about 
so much.” 

In terms of pure logistics, the press corps in 
Egypt clearly had the worst of the bargain. News- 
week senior editor Arnaud de Borchgrave and a 
BBC documentary unit (the pioneers of the Ben- 
ghazi Express) and a few other correspondents 
made it to the Suez front during the early days of 
the war—but there were very few such expedi- 
tions. The Egyptians did make a half-hearted at- 
tempt at organizing a pool of reporters to go to 
the front. Yet when the Information Ministry offi- 
cials met with the 400 correspondents in Cairo 
(each of whom naturally had a long list of reasons 
why his organization should be represented), the 
Egyptians threw up their hands and let the re- 
porters choose their own pools. Even then, only a 
relative handful of newsmen saw any fighting. For 
the most part, correspondents were stranded in 
Cairo. “We were reduced to reporting from a capi- 
tal city, rather than a whole country,” noted ABC’s 
Bill Brannigan. 

At its best, the creaky Egyptian communications 
network has always been undependable; during 
the war, it was a disaster. Telex service was a some- 
time thing. It took as little as a half hour—or as 
much as two or three days—to complete a phone 
call to the outside world. And since the war coin- 
cided with Ramadan, the Moslem holy month of 
fasting, the entire communications system shut 
down each afternoon as everyone from chief cen- 
sors to telephone operators stopped work to break 
their day-long fasts. 

For the broadcast journalists, there were special 
problems. Although the Egyptians promised a 
daily film shipment service, they were unable to 
say where the shipments were going or when they 
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would arrive. “Sometimes they’d surface in Rome,” 
says Brannigan. “Other times languish for a day 
or two at Benghazi until someone decided to put 
them on the plane.” With Cairo airport closed 
down for days at a time and airlines reluctant to 
fly into the war zone because of insurance restric- 
tions, the networks and agencies had a hard time 
making charter arrangements. Even to file a script 
was a major production: after dropping the copy 
off at the Cairo censorship office, the correspond- 
ent had to rush across town to the studios 
to await word that his script had cleared the 
censor. The censor then dispatched a copy of 
the script to the telephone administration head- 
quarters. There, another censor would listen in on 
the correspondent’s report—just to make sure he 
followed the script te the letter. 

The censorship standards for broadcast and 
print reports were pretty much the same and 
seemed to stem from the Egyptians’ supersensitiv- 
ity about the image they presented to the outside 
world. A few examples: 

e As a group of newsmen traveled to the Egyp- 
tian town of Ismailia during the early days of the 
war, a Spanish cameraman picked up spectacular, 
close-up footage of tank battles and strikes by Is- 
raeli Phantom jets. But no one ever saw the film 
—Egyptian censors either impounded it indefi- 
nitely or destroyed it. Throughout the war, film 
censorship was extremely tight, and no film of 
Egyptian equipment on the move was allowed out 
of the country. As a result, even film reports put 
out by the Arabs’ Middle East News Agency 
tended to focus on the same subjects over and over 
again: the burned out hulks of Israeli tanks and 
the faces of exuberant Egyptian soldiers. 

e Associated Press reporter C. C. Miniclier was 
phoning a story in to his Athens office when he 
heard an air raid siren, and remarked: “We are in 
the middle of an air raid.” Before he could say 
any more, the eavesdropping censor cut him off. 
The AP promptly flashed a bulletin that Cairo 
was under attack—followed shortly by a correc- 
tion: the sirens had only signalled an alert. 

e Long after it was'known that a major Israeli 
force had crossed the Suez Canal into Egypt, Cairo 
insisted that only a few “commandos” were on 
Egyptian soil. Similarly, when Egypt’s Third Army 


was surrounded in the Sinai peninsula, the censors 
refused to allow reporters to say that it was “en- 
circled.” One correspondent, reported Raymond R. 
Coffey of the Chicago Daily News, considered it a 
triumph to have slipped the word “isolated” past 
the censors. 

e Even after the first United Nations peacekeep- 
ing forces arrived, the doubletalk continued. 
When a reporter tried to file that a U.N. official 
had confirmed that the Israelis held two-thirds of 
Suez City at the southern end of the canal, the cen- 
sor refused to clear the story; the Egyptian line was 
that the Israelis were nowhere near Suez. The 
standard censor’s explanation for such decisions: 
“The U.N. here will say nothing that Egypt does 
not agree with.” 

e During the intense diplo- 
matic maneuvering before the 
ceasefire, Egyptian censors re- 
fused to clear any dispatches re- 
ferring to the presence of Soviet 
Premier Alexsei Kosygin in Cairo 
—even though officials in Moscow 
were talking freely, and for the 
record, about the Kosygin visit. 
Two days after Kosygin’s arrival 
in the Egyptian capital, the cen- 
sors finally authorized reports say- 
ing that “an important personage 
of a friendly power” was in town. 

e The comments of some other Cairo visitors 
were censored, too. After a twelve hour visit to the 
city to show his solidarity with the Arab cause, 
Uganda’s mercurial President Idi Amin dropped 
another of his patented verbal bombshells at an 
airport press conference. He told newsmen that 
the U.S. was supplying Israel with nuclear weap- 
ons and that the Israelis were using the weapons 
against Egyptian forces along the canal. That was 
apparently too much even for the Egyptians to 
swallow. All film of Amin’s press conference was 
promptly impounded, and all references to nu- 
clear weapons were deleted from correspondents’ 
dispatches. 

On the Israeli side of the battle line, reporters 
confronted few of the technical hurdles facing 
newsmen in the Arab world. Telephone connec- 
tions with the outside world were relatively easy 





to arrange. The brand new broadcast facilities at 
Herzliya just outside Tel Aviv allowed network 
crews to feed same-day coverage of the war back 
to the U.S. by satellite every day. And since peace- 
time as well as wartime censorship has been an 
established Israeli government policy ever since 
the nation’s birth in 1948, the elaborate censor- 
ship network by and large functioned smoothly. 

If the facilities were better than on the Egyptian 
side, though, the frustrations were similar. While 
there were no blanket travel restrictions—and re- 
porters could and often did simply rent cars and 
set off for the Golan Heights or the Sinai—there 
were practical limits on how close newsmen could 
get to the war. Reporters were not allowed to 
travel with frontline Israeli units. 
Escort officers hovered around re- 
porters in the field like Jewish 
mothers. And when the newsmen 
headed off on their own, they had 
trouble denting Israeli military 
checkpoints far behind the lines. 

If anything, the censorship re- 
strictions were even stiffer inan in 
Egypt—perhaps because Israeli 
society is more open and poten- 
tial sources of information more 
accessible. Yet whatever the reason, 
Israeli censors kept a close eye on 
military and political reporting throughout the 
war. A sampler: 

e From the very beginning of the fighting, the 
Israelis were extremely sensitive to charges that 
they had been caught by surprise. As soon as the 
criticism of the high command got too painful, 
the censors stepped in. When one correspondent 
attempted to file a report in which he quoted a 
“former high-ranking Israeli officer” saying that 
the current Israeli Army “lacked generalship,” the 
censor ordered the offensive part of that quote 
killed and insisted that the source be changed to 
“one Israeli analyst.” 

e The sensitivity particularly focused on De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan, the architect of Is- 
rael’s smashing victory in the Six-Day War. In the 
years since his battlefield triumphs, Dayan has ac- 
quired a phalanx of vocal domestic critics. For the 
most part, the censors have allowed the critics to 
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have their say, even permitting reporters to file 
that some Israelis thought Dayan had grown “fat, 
arrogant and complacent.” Yet when correspond- 
ents attempted to transmit reports that character- 
ized Dayan as extremely worried in the early days 
of the war, the censors wouldn’t hear of it. As the 
story went, the defense minister was preparing to 
go on nationwide television after the first week- 
end of fighting and paint a bleak picture of the 
war. Reportedly shocked and angered by the idea, 
Prime Minister Golda Meir was said to have or- 
dered recently reactivated reserve Maj. Gen. 
Aharon Yariv to make the speech instead of Dayan 
—and to give a carefully hedged assessment of the 
combat so far. The censors killed the story of this 
incident entirely. 

e Homefront politics also seemed to dictate the 
government’s decision not to name the leader of 
Israel's daring assault into Egypt. Although the 
Israelis have always shied away from identifying 
soldiers and casualties in battle, it was common 
knowledge in Israel and elsewhere that the leader 
of the cross-canal operation was the flamboyant 
Maj. Gen. Ariel (“Arik”) Sharon. It was also 
known, though, that Sharon was critical of Tel 
Aviv’s handling of the war—and that he was the 
leader of Likud, the chief political faction op- 
posing Mrs. Meir’s Labor Party government. Ap- 
parently unwilling to build up a rival, the gov- 
ernment refused for days to acknowledge that 
Sharon was even in the Sinai and only later 
confirmed that he was “one of the commanders” 
who had crossed the canal. 

e The Israelis were just as close-mouthed 
about their military efforts in the Sinai. Even after 
the Egyptians and the U.N. forces provided eye- 
witness evidence that the Israelis were building a 
land bridge across the canal, the Israeli censors de- 
leted most references to the bridge and refused to 
allow CBS to feed film of the bridge-building ef- 
fort back to the states. The only way the censors 
would permit the story of the bridge to be told at 
all was if the correspondent hedged it by saying 
something like: “Reports from Cairo indicate the 
Israelis are building a land bridge . . .” 

e On the crucial matter of how far the Israeli 
forces advanced between the ill-fated Oct. 22 cease- 
fire and the permanent truce two days later, the 
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Israelis did an agile about-face. “At the briefing 
of Oct. 23, the spokesman gleefully boasted of 
gains—a sweep south below Suez, penetration in- 
side the town of Suez and the like,” reported Ber- 
nard D. Nossiter of the Washington Post in a story 
filed from outside Israeli censorship. “But in a day 
or so, when this became politically sensitive ma- 
terial, the briefing became much less precise. It 
was suddenly impossible to determine the Oct. 22 
line, and censors would not permit any mention 
of Israeli troops beyond the perimeter of the town 
of Suez.” 

Despite the rigid censorship on both sides, re- 
porters often managed to find ways to bend the 
rules a bit and transmit their stories. The primary 
method seemed to be just plain hard bargaining. 
In every censorship office, there were long drawn 
out negotiations between newsmen and govern- 
ment officials over what could or could not be 
filed. And reporters kept their eyes: peeled for a 
soft touch. At one Israeli broadcast facility, Amer- 
ican television crews had to deal with a team of 
four censors—two regular army officers and two 
reservists, one an advertising account executive, 
the other a computer programmer. Whenever the 
newsmen wanted to feed questionable footage, they 
went out of their way to arrange for the reservists 
—whose standards were not quite as tough as the 
regular army types’—to screen the film. Even in 
Egypt, the negotiations were often intense, and, as 
some correspondents saw it, the censors surpris- 
ingly flexible. 

When negotiations failed, the newsmen tried 
less direct approaches. One enterprising reporter 
managed to slip a story untouched past the super- 
tough Jordanian censors simply by labeling it 
“Not for Publication.” Other particularly sensitive 
stories were carried out of the Middle East by cou- 
riers. In some instances, the correspondents were 
their own couriers. When Charles Mohr of the 
New York Times got a long, exclusive interview 
with Ariel Sharon—in which the general talked 
candidly about the Sinai campaign and the leader- 
ship in Tel Aviv—Mohr flew out to Rome to file 
the story. “Charlie said he'd rather not try to file 
from Israel,” explained James Greenfield, the 
Times’ foreign editor. “It might have been all 
right, but he felt we could discuss things better 


from Rome.” 

Stateside editors also had to decode many a 
cryptic message from foreign staffers trying to out- 
wit the censors. When ABC’s Tel Aviv Bureau 
Chief Bill Seamans picked up film of U.S. planes 
landing in Israel at the beginning of the Ameri- 
can airlift, the censors wouldn’t let him feed it to 
New York. (“I see them, I hear them. Where the 
hell can I say they are landing?’ Seamans asked 
the censor. The answer: “Somewhere in the Mid- 
dle East.”) With the censors listening in, Seamans 
called New York in an attempt to alert ABC pro- 
ducers about the airlift story. 

“Right now I’m so tired I keep 
seeing stars,” he told New York, 
referring to the star insignia on 
U.S. equipment. Were they mak- 
ing “a permanent impression,” 
the producer, Jeff Gralnick, asked 
to make sure Seamans had film of 
the planes. “Yes,” he replied, “but 
I’m seeing the best doctor in town 
with the hope I can get cured by 
tonight.” Inferring correctly that 
Seamans was negotiating with the 
chief censor, Gralnick prepared 
to make a late drop into the eve- 
ning news show, and as the deadline neared— 
and after the U.S. State Department acknowl- 
edged that the airlift was under way—the Israeli 
censors let Seamans transmit the film. 

Some newsmen took advantage of the wartime 
confusion. to score a beat on their competition. 
Acting on a hunch, NBC News editor Sy Pearlman 
—who coordinated the network’s coverage in Is- 
rael—dispatched a film crew in a taxi to the site 
of a Six-Day War POW camp in hopes of finding 
Syrian prisoners captured in the current fighting. 
When the crew arrived at the prison, the taxi 
driver went to the gate and announced, in He- 
brew, “I’m the escort, and these men are here to 
film the prison.” After much consultation, the 
camp officials apparently concluded that someone 
important had approved the visit and allowed the 
crew to shoot. Later, in the control room at the 
broadcast center, two censors watched as the film 
was fed to the satellite. Suddenly, one screamed: 
“You can’t show that.” But the other censor re- 





mained calm. “It must be okay,” he told his col- 
league. ‘““They wouldn’t have let them film it, if it 
wasn’t all right.” 

In another case, recalled NBC News: producer 
Ray Lockhart, the censors flatly refused to let his 
unit feed film of a captured Syrian tank equipped 
with a land-mine detection device. But later, they 
blithely cleared film of an NBC correspondent do- 
ing his “stand-up” piece right in front of the same 
Syrian tank. 

For all the reporters’ ingenuity, however, the 
combination of censorship and access restrictions 
made war coverage difficult—and ultimately some- 
what distorted the image Ameri- 
cans had of the conflict. On one 
level, there was a marked pic- 
torial imbalance in the coverage. 
While CBS’s John Laurence, 
NBC’s David Burrington and a 
host of others filed daily satellite 
reports from the Israeli side of the 
battle lines, only occasional film 
reports (mostly, as noted, from 
military or other official sources) 
came from the Arab world. And 
although the networks went to 
extraordinary lengths to balance 
the Israeli pictures with audio reports from Egypt 
and Syria, the TV viewer inevitably saw more of 
the war through an Israeli filter. 

On another level, the restrictions meant that 
newsmen—and thus their readers and viewers— 
often simply didn’t know what was going on in 
the war. By all accounts now, the heaviest fighting 
of the war took place on Oct. 14, 15, and 16 as the 
Israelis battled their way up to the canal. It was 
clearly the military turning point of the conflict; 
the casualty rate was enormous, and a number of 
key battles raged simultaneously. But from their 
vantage points far away from the front, newsmen 
in Egypt and Israel could do little more than pass 
along official comments about “heavy fighting” in 
the Sinai. “The Egyptians and the Israelis didn’t 
hold up their end of what should be a standard 
bargain between journalists and the military,” ob- 
serves Drew Middleton, military editor of the 
New York Times. “If you have complete censor- 
ship, then you owe it to reporters to get them to 
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the front. No man in a battle can see more than 
100 yards. He can’t give away any real military 
secrets. But he’s able to get the flavor, the feel of 
how things are going.” 

Reporters had the additional problem of trying 
to sort out the welter of conflicting official state- 
ments from both sides—and determining who was 
telling the truth. At the outset, both the Arabs and 
Israelis accused each other of starting the war. 
Soon, though, the Arabs stopped pressing their 
claim, but inaccuracies continued to flow from 
both sides. Two days into the war, for example, 
Israeli Chief of Staff Lt. Gen. David Elazar de- 
clared that his forces had driven the Syrians from 


“Reporters’ attitudes 
did change 
during the war.” 





the Golan Heights and pushed the Egyptians back 
to the canal. In fact, however, the initiative was 
still very much on the Arab side—and the outcome 
of the war in doubt. 

Initially, most newsmen seemed inclined to buy 
the optimistic and misleading Israeli line. Like 
the Israelis themselves, many reporters assumed 
that Israel’s vaunted war machine would make 
short work of the hapless Arabs. At the same time, 
newsmen could not help but remember the Arabs’ 
disastrous press policies during the 1967 war— 
when the Egyptians issued one hysterical, inaccu- 
rate war claim after another and all but locked up 
Western newsmen in Cairo. As Washington Post 
foreign editor Lee Lescaze put it: “I think the 
tendency in the first few days was to accept the 
Israelis’ optimistic claims simply because their 
track record had been better than the Arabs in 
the past.” 

The error was serious. As it turned out, the 
accuracy of official statements from both the Arabs 
and the Israelis tended to fluctuate in direct pro- 
portion to their successes in the field. In their 
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eagerness to score a beat on the competition, some 
newsmen seemed to swallow the handouts without 
thinking. “I had the feeling the news media were 
in too much of a hurry,” noted Prof. J. C. Hure- 
witz, a Columbia University expert on Mideast 
affairs. “Initially, many organizations were taken 
in by some pretty fishy stories. After a while in the 
field, though, the experienced reporters could 
smell the fish when they handled it.” 

As Hurewitz suggests, the reporters’ attitudes 
did change during the war. Events on the battle- 
field proved the early Israeli assessments wrong. 
The Israeli people themselves started to question 
their government's information policies. (Admit- 
ting that ‘‘a dangerous credibility gap” had devel- 
oped, the English-language Jerusalem Post called 
for a thorough reorganization of the government's 
information services after the war.) Meanwhile, 
under President Anwar Sadat’s Harvard-trained 
press adviser, Dr. Ashraf Ghorbal, Egypt’s official 
statements were stripped of much of their earlier 
emotionalism, and gone was the 1967 talk about 
“driving the Israelis into the sea.” 

As a result, correspondents soon began to look 
at the comments from both sides with a much 
colder eye. Similarly, editors back in the US. 
turned to non-Mideast sources for help in moni- 
toring the war. Time magazine tapped the Inter- 
national Red Cross in Geneva for casualty and 
POW reports. Newsweek staffers regularly checked 
with the Institute of Strategic Studies in London 
for readings on weapons and military strategy and 
with Washington sources in the defense and intel- 
ligence communities. 

With correspondents barred from in-depth re- 
porting in the field, the faraway analysts became 
more and more important as the war dragged on. 
Defense Department readings on the fighting often 
turned out to be more accurate than the dispatches 
from the Middle East. And each day, the Times’ 
Middleton pulled together strategic analysis pieces 
on everything from the effectiveness of the Egyp- 
tian SAM-6 missiles to Israeli desert tactics—pieces 
that would have been impossible to write from the 
war zone. To report, his stories, Middleton tele- 
phoned sources in Washington, London, and East- 
ern Europe as well as the Mideast. Much of his 
information came via foreign military attaches in 





Cairo. “During the early days of the war, they 
were given pretty much of a free rein,” said Mid- 
dleton. “But they have a union just like the mine- 
workers. If you’re not in, they won’t talk to you. 
Even with all the will in the world, a reporter in 
Cairo would never have gotten to them.” 

What made all Middle East analysis particu- 
larly difficult—and so essential—was the sheer 
vastness of the “war” story. Not only were there 
daily twists and turns in the fighting to be weighed, 
but there were developments in the Arab oil story, 
the energy crisis and U.S.-Soviet relations that ulti- 
mately would affect or be affected by the outcome 
of the war. For some news organizations, the com- 
plexity of the story seemed overwhelming. The 
wire services had to scramble just to keep up with 
the daily explosion of hard news. And television, 
too, chose to play its traditional “headline service” 
role and do little more. Although the net- 
works devoted large segments of their nightly 
newscasts to war news, there was precious little 
time for analysis. “I think we did better than in 
’67,” remarked NBC News general manager Wil- 
liam Corrigan. “But time is the big factor. You've 
got 22 minutes for a newscast, and your first obli- 
gation is to carry the news. You can’t always 
squeeze analysis in,” said Corrigan. 





To tell the Mideast story fully required time, 
resources and manpower. And it was a story that 
seemed to suit the newsmagazines and the major 
newspapers particularly well. “The Middle East 
story stretched everywhere,” said James Greenfield 
of the New York Times. “As developments spread, 
almost all of our correspondents were in play— 
Washington, Moscow, West Europe, Japan. In the 
middle of everything, we even had to send a man 
to Venezuela to find out what they were going to 
do with their oil.” 

In sum, despite harsh restrictions on access and 
sweeping censorship, it appears that newsmen in 
the Middle East managed to transmit reports on 
much of the fighting. And with help from sources 
all around the world, editors in the U.S. were able 
to add perspective to the war story. What was 
missing, however, was the kind of onscene analysis 
that characterized the reporting during the war in 
Vietnam. With a bit of enterprise and daring, 
newsmen in South Vietnam could plunge into the 
field—and even behind enemy lines—to test the 
accuracy of the official statements coming from 
Saigon. In the Middle East, the Arabs and Israelis 
would have none of that—and it was left to news- 
men far away from the battlefield to attempt to 
sort out the facts. 





Unfinished business 


More on “Folksy TV News” 


Regarding my article on the 
spreading phenomenon of consult- 
ants coming in and reshaping local 
TV news across the country (Nov./ 
Dec., 1973), one error should be cor- 
rected and two dissents recorded. 

One of the examples cited in the 
article was that the consulting firm 
of McHugh and Hoffman had de- 
signed a newsreel-like “production” 
opening for news programs of 
WPLG-TV in Miami. Both Philip 
McHugh and the station’s general 
manager, James T. Lynagh, attest 
that the opening was devised by 


WPLG'’s sister station in Washing- 
ton and put into effect by the own- 
ers, though McHugh and Hoffman 
were working for WPLG. 

It should also be noted that Mr. 
Lynagh has written to me in some 
detail of the extensive professional 
background of his station’s large 
news staff. This was not questioned. 

Mr. McHugh has protested that, 
while he came to consulting from 
advertising, he and one of his asso- 
ciates had had considerably more 
“professional experience in news” 
than the article implied. He also 
objected to “lumping together” 
companies involved in news research 
and consulting, adding that there 
are “real differences between com- 
panies.” There are indeed differ- 
ences among the consulting firms, 
as reflected in extensive quotations 
from the three firms. 

At the same time, the general 


trend reported in the article clearly 
exists and involves the dangers that 
were pointed out. There is nothing 
wrong with responsible audience 
surveys or with outside critiques if 
they do not become dominant. The 
trouble comes when managements, 
ignoring their professional news 
staffs, go along with the consultants 
on everything, tend to make “popu- 
larity” the sole criterion, move to- 
ward trivializing the news, minimize 
the important because it is “dull,” 
and impart a note of show-business 
meretriciousness to the whole pres- 
entation. That some stations and 
some consultants go less far than 
others is undeniable. That there is 
a clear threat of downgrading re- 
sponsible news treatment is equally 
undeniable, It is hoped that the Re- 
view will continue to watch and re- 
port on the trend as time passes. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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FRED W. FRIENDLY 


The fairness problem re-examined 


HAS THE PRESS DONE A JOB ON NIXON? 


@ More than five years ago, the President-elect stood 
before his newly selected cabinet and their spouses and 
said (approximately)*: 


The men and women of the news media approach 
this as an adversary relationship. The time will 
come when they will run lies about you, when the 
columnists and editorial writers will make you seem 
to be scoundrels or fools or both and the cartoonists 
will depict you as ogres. Some of your wives will get 
up in the morning .nd look at the papers and start 
to cry. Now don’t let this get you down—don’t let it 
defeat you. And don’t try to adjust your actions to 
what you think will please them. Do what you be- 
lieve is the right thing to do and let the criticism 
roll off your back. 


Many cabinet members who heard those words in 
1968 are gone, but at this writing the embattled Presi- 
dent remains, and his words on that day seem to take 
on the quality of self-fulfilling prophecy. For the adver- 
sary relationship between his administration and the 
news media has often turned into outright enmity, and 
their combat has involved ever higher stakes: both the 
freedom of the press and the very existence of the ad- 
ministration have alternately appeared to be at stake. 
Like the proverbial scorpions in the bottle, the adminis- 
tration and the media often appear to be locked in 
battle, fated to poison each other while the public 
looks on in dismay, It was not merely an offended 
public official, but a combatant President who burst out 
on Oct. 26, 1973, with the accusation against tele- 
vision news: “I have never heard or seen such out- 
rageous, vicious, distorted reporting in 27 years of pub- 
lic life.” For the press, the National Press Club has 


* In President Nixon and the Press (1972), James Keogh offers these 
words as the ‘essence’ of what Nixon said. 
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charged that the Nixon administration “has engaged 
in an unprecedented, government-wide effort to con- 
trol, restrict and conceal information to which the 
public is entitled, and has conducted for its own po- 
litical purposes a concerted campaign to discredit the 
press." ** 

Within days of the Oct. 26 news conference, pos- 
sibly the most memorable to date held by Mr. Nixon, 
two previously scheduled panels met in New York to 
discuss the press’ attitude toward the administration, As 
the excerpts printed here show, agreement among the 
panelists was rare. 

The central question was whether the press had been 
“fair” to President Nixon in his time of troubles. But 
the concept of fairness is itself, as the discussions show, 
fuzzy and enveloping, like a ground fog. Does it mean 
the absence of distortion and falsehood in news reports? 
Does it refer to the absence of defamatory innuendo in 
sight, sound, and print? Does it refer to the inclusion of 
pro and con in treatment of public figures and issues? 
Does it refer to protection of privacy and personal rep- 
utations? Does it refer to some mathematical equality 
over a period of time in the quantity of “favorable” and 
“unfavorable” material? Does it mean a lack of personal 
bias or animus among the journalists themselves? Does 
it mean fairness—or fidelity—to the facts? Does it in- 
volve journalists’ personal beliefs? Various participants 
in these discussions used all of these meanings—and 
thus, as is perhaps inevitable, the discussions were in- 
conclusive. 

It is far from clear that such routine safeguards as 
seeking replies to accusations do indeed provide fair- 


** The Press Covers Government: the Nixon Years from 1969 to 
Watergate, a study by the department of communication, The Ameri- 
can University, for the National Press Club, with conclusions and 
recommendations by the professional relations committee of the 
NPC (1973). 
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ness. An exposure in journalism tends by definition 
to be an accusation, a charge that something is wrong. 
There is an inherent inequality between accusation 
and reply. One possible guideline, the Fairness Doctrine 
of the Federal Communications Commission, which pro- 
vides for reply to personal attack and encourages bal- 
anced discussion of public issues, offers little help, for 
its applications to investigative journalism have been 
contradictory. 

But noting the possibility of such inequality does not 
mean that accusations ought not to be published. Per- 
haps fairness needs to be defined as “libelous” has 
been. That is, defamatory material can be by defini- 
tion libelous, but still publishable if there is a good 
defense for it, such as truth, Is there not a parallel in 
conceding that some material—such as, say, the ex- 
posure of White House involvement in Watergate—is 
inherently unfair, and yet properly publishable because 
it was true and relevant? This distinction might help 
refine some of the blunderbuss criticism out of Wash- 
ington that indiscriminately mixes condemnation of 
errors with complaints that the media said things that 
the administration doesn’t like to have said. 

The idea of fairness, moreover, needs to be placed in 
the larger setting of the political and social functions 
the press ought to perform. The British Press Council 
has the responsibility for responding to complaints that 
the press has been unfair; yet, by definition, it does not 
monitor the press on standards of balance or thorough- 
ness. By analogy, fairness in the American press can 
be considered desirable, but only part of the public 
service that the press, in all its forms, is called on to 
perform. For it is charged also with providing compre- 
hensive, intelligent accounts of our times and uncover- 
ing what is malfunctioning in the institutions of society 
(including itself). 

The discussions excerpted here offer the reflections 
of ten observers, all involved to some degree in jour- 
nalism, Even if they reached no agreed conclusions, 
these discussants at least found an opportunity for a 
largely even-tempered exchange—an opportunity that 
the fevered air of Washington seems to provide too 


infrequently these days. JAMES BOYLAN 




































TOM WICKER 


FRANCIS L. DALE WILLIAM A. RUSHER 


DOESN’T THE PRESIDENT USUALLY HAVE THE 
POWER TO SHAPE NEWS TO HIS OWN AD- 
VANTAGE? 


TOM WICKER: | want to put forward the proposi- 
tion that it is not really possible in the broadest sense 
ior the press to be unfair to any president. I hark back 
to my own experience as a White House correspondent 
—not under Mr. Nixon, I’m happy to say, but his two 
immediate predecessors. 

I was sitting one day with the rest of the White 
House press corps in the football stadium of the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado while President Kennedy 
was making the commencement address. And in the 
middle of that address, Pierre Salinger came around 
with the broadest grin I’ve ever seen on any press 
secretary and a cigar sticking out of the corner of his 
mouth and handed out a press release—the first an- 
nouncement that the government was going ahead with 
its financing of the SST. And the precise result that 
Salinger and his superiors had calculated took place. 
Since we were there in the Air Force Academy sta- 
dium, without any means of researching anything about 
the SST, what did we do? We rewrote the handout 

A few years later, when President Johnson was in 
office, the phone rang in my house about nine at night 
and I had to hustle into the office; they said Johnson 
was going to make an emergency statement on the war 
in Vietnam. So I was primed to hear this. About ten 
o'clock, Johnson came on and announced that our de- 
stroyers had been attacked in the Tonkin Gulf, that 
even as he spoke planes were winging north to exact 
our good American revenge, and that this was in de- 
fense of the free world. What am I supposed to do at 
10:30 at night? I call up McGeorge Bundy and they 
say, well, Mr. Bundy will return your call as soon as 
he can. I call up Walt Rostow and they say, well, Mr. 
Rostow will return your call as soon as he can. And 
I call up Robert McNamara and they say, well, Mr. 
McNamara is in the Situation Room, which so awed 
me that I dropped the telephone, And the net effect 
was that as soon as I got through making those three 
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pro forma calls, I sat down and rewrote the president’s 
speech. I had nothing else to do but to carry out to 
the American people the false information. I had no 
alternative. 

I tell these stories not in a spirit of masochism, but 
to tell you that 99 times out of 100, not 9 times out of 
10 but 99 times out of 100, the president carries that 
kind of advantage over the American press—any presi- 
dent. Because he’s the center of news and, as President 
Johnson used to say, the leader of the free world. 

It is of course perfectly true that individual reporters 
and individual commentators and individual news- 
papers and even individual television stations (although 
I have yet to see one of those with lionlike courage) 
may be unfair to any given president at any given time. 
But over the long pull it’s not possible, in the very 
broadest sense, for the press to distort, to present un- 
fairly, to undermine, to ruin, or to bring down to the 
present level we see, the President. Because any presi- 
dent has far too big a lead to start with. 

Q: I just wanted to point out a curious situation. 
The President’s ability to make his version of events 
stick has usually been pretty great. It seems to me that 
President Nixon has in effect lost the monopoly on the 
media spotlight, that it seems to have swung to the 
other side. I wonder why you think it happened? 


Participants in Panel Discussions 


I. Watergate and the Media, October 29, 1973, at 
the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Participants: 


Fred W. Friendly, Edward R. Murrow professor of 
journalism, Columbia, moderator. 


Stephen Hess, staff of Brookings Institution, and 
formerly on the Nixon White House staff. 


Herbert G. Klein, vice president, corporate relations, 
of Metromedia; former director of communica- 
tions for President Nixon. 


Bill Moyers, public-television journalist, formerly 
publisher of Newsday and press secretary to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Benno Schmidt, professor, Columbia Law School. 
ll. Has the Press Been Fair to Richard Nixon? at 


WQxXR Auditorium, the New York Times, November 
8, 1973. 


Elie Abel, Dean, Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, moderator. 


Benjamin C. Bradlee, executive editor, the Washing- 
ton Post. 


Francis L. Dale, former publisher, Cincinnati Enquirer 
and original founder, Committee to Re-elect the 
President. 


William A. Rusher, publisher, National Review. 


Tom Wicker, associate editor and columnist, New 
York Times. 
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HERBERT KLEIN: It is not that unusual. You take 
coverage of Vietnam and the President’s point of view 
during President Johnson’s time. That’s a case where 
he lost the ability to communicate what his policies 
were, and lost a great deal in prestige in the process. 

It is certainly true that in the Watergate case the 
initiative has been from the other side; I think the 
response on the White House side probably has been 
too late and too incomplete. The shock value of the 
stories has overridden everything else. The long cov- 
erage of the hearings on Capitol Hill was unprece- 
dented; they captured a big audience. The initial wit- 
nesses were negative and | think they were carefully 
built up on a P, T. Barnum scale. That was done by 
the committee, not by broadcasters. 

This strategy had the full support of the media be- 
cause they were all hungry for the story and everyone 
was continually trying to catch up on it. There wasn’t 
enough checking on some of the bad leads because 
someone was afraid that if he took the time to double- 
check he might fall behind and it would turn up in 
the Washington Post or somewhere. 

Now I don’t think it is all one-sided. I think from 
the administration point of view it would have been 
far better on the San Clemente property to go ahead 
and put out the complete data very early. I think laying 
your cards on the table as quickly as possible is the 
best way of getting past something. 

STEPHEN HESS: Richard Nixon has been almost 
unique in an attitude that says, in effect, I don’t need 
the press, because I have the technology, the tools at 
my command to go over the heads of the press and di- 
rectly to the American people. This is very threatening 
to the press’ role as it sees that role, for it defines itself, 
in every standard book, as the conduit or transmission 
belt between the public official and the public. In re- 
sponse, pencil reporters in particular will have to 
rethink their role if indeed it is not primarily to re- 
port what the President says, for the President has 
done that himself. 

BENJAMIN BRADLEE: We took a survey of our 
coverage in the 1970 election; it was done by a conserv- 
ative professor at Georgetown University. We were 
divided into pro-Nixon, anti-Nixon (meaning Demo- 
cratic), and in the middle. It was 10 to 1 pro-Nixon; 
whenever he talks you have to give him the space, and 
the Democrats didn’t come up with decent surrogates 
in 1970. 


WHAT ARE THE WAYS IN WHICH THE PRESS 
HAS BEEN UNFAIR TO THE PRESIDENT, IF ANY? 


BRADLEE: The press has been extraordinarily fair 
to the President. If you want to say that the acts of 
this administration have been unfair to the President, 
I have to plead guilty. The press has been aggressive 
but it has been extraordinarily fair, with an extraor- 
dinarily time-consuming effort to check, to get quotes, 
to get the other side. And I’m rather proud of the 
job it has done. 

I would have preferred that the question had been 


posed the other way—has President Nixon been fair 
to the press? And there’s a lot more evidence on the 
negative side there. 

I would like to put in a ringing defense that the 
press has been fair to Richard Nixon by telling you 
the efforts that we sometimes go to not to be unfair. 
The first and most remarkable and most consistent of 
these examples is in pictures. Richard Nixon happens 
to be one of the most unphotogenic men that ever trod 
the face of this globe. And on any given night at a 
press conference that he gives the first picture you get 
on the wires is a picture off the tube. The first pictures 
are always really ghastly, and so are nine out of ten of 
the others. So you see these really outrageous, arrogant, 
unfair editors throwing beautiful picture after beau- 
tiful picture aside to get the one untypical picture that 
represents him in a halfway decent light. 

FRANCIS DALE: I would prefer to discuss the ques- 
tion in the context of whether the press has done a 
good job or not, and that would include fairness, bal- 
ance. I think one of the difficulties we have about this 
question now is that the press has become a participant 
in the news—such things as reporters handing ques- 
tions to the senators on the Watergate committee to 
have them ask their questions, (I’m glad to say that 
neither the Post nor the Times participated in that 
kind of thing, but it was done.) 

It’s not difficult to pick them out, because there are 
thousands of instances in which I could point to un- 
fairness, but let me take just one. A poll of about two 
weeks ago found that 38 per cent of Americans believed 
that President Nixon was involved in the planning of 
the Watergate break-in.* No responsible newspaper, 
reporter, politician, commentator, not even Martha 
Mitchell, has contended that President Nixon had 
anything to do with the pre-planning of the Watergate 
break-in—that I’m aware of. But it’s very disturbing to 
me, involved as I am in the newspaper industry, to 
know that 38 per cent of Americans believe something 
that the newspapers have not contended. That seems 
to me stark evidence of the fact that we in the news- 
paper industry have not been accurate. We have ne- 
glected to point to the detailed facts. Our accuracy is 
not infallible. 

BRADLEE: Why doesn’t that tell you more about 
President Nixon than it does about the papers? 

DALE: Where do you think they get their informa- 
tion? 

BRADLEE: But you yourself said you didn’t think 
the newspapers said that. 

DALE: They have not said it directly but I’m talk- 
ing about the other nuances and the ways in which 
you become unfair, not the facts. I’m not saying that the 
newspapers have stated inaccurate facts. But let’s talk 
about some of the ways in which unfairness can be dis- 
played. [To Bradlee] You've already demonstrated one 
of them. You yourself, which is unlike you, took offense 
at the physical characteristics of the President of the 


*A Gallup poll released November 13, 1973 showed that 42 per 
cent believed the President knew in advance of or planned the 
break-in. 








The White House and the Press: 
A Recent Chronology 


Following are the dates of some of the events re- 


ferred to in the discussion, and subsequent develop- 
ments: 


OCTOBER 20: The Saturday-night ouster of Cox 
and Ruckelshaus, and resignation of Richardson. 


OCTOBER 23: President’s decision to turn over 
his Watergate tapes to the courts. 


OCTOBER 25: World-wide alert of U.S. military 
units because of Middle East fighting; Secretary of 
State Kissinger’s news conference, at which he was 
asked whether the alert “might have been prompted 
as much perhaps by American domestic requirements 
as by the real requirements of diplomacy in the 
Middle East,” whether it was ‘‘a totally rational de- 
cision.” 




























OCTOBER 26: News conference at which Presi- 
dent Nixon declared: “I have never heard or seen 
such outrageous, vicious, distorted reporting in 
27 years of public life. . . .” 


OCTOBER 29: Patrick J. Buchanan of the White 
House staff reiterated his call to break up network 
dominance of broadcast journalism and that “every 
legal and constitutional means ought to be con- 
sidered.” 


OCTOBER 30: The National News Council, the 
new body sponsored by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, announced that it would investigate the 
President’s charge of “vicious” reporting. 


OCTOBER 31: Senator Weicker of the Ervin 
Committee made public administration documents 
with details of White House proposals to counteract 
the media in 1969 and 1970. 


NOVEMBER 3: After a five-month ban, CBS re- 
instituted “instant analysis” after presidential broad- 
casts; the other commercial networks had not sus- 
pended it. The CBS commentators followed Mr. 
Nixon’s prime-time news conference (as did other 
media) by comparing Mr. Nixon’s statements to the 
“known public record,” and pointing out some 
contradictions. 


NOVEMBER 4: The New York Times reported 
on a White House list of examples of unfairness, in- 
cluding pre-Watergate examples; criticized were 
choices of television interview subjects, the amount 
of reporting of anti-administration developments 
and statements, and harsh commentary. (News execu- 
tives later challenged many of the White House 
citations.) 


NOVEMBER 13: A Gallup Poll showed 54 per 
cent of Americans opposed to impeachment, com- 
pared to 37 per cent in favor of removing the Presi- 
dent from office. (Interviews occurred November 2-5). 
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United States. You made fun of the fact that he is 
not photogenic, that he has jowls, and so forth. That is 
a form of typical Nixon hatred. The first thing you 
said was this guy is not photogenic— 

BRADLEE: That’s fact. 

DALE: I disagree with that entirely. It is an assump- 
tion; it is not a fact. The fact is that surveys have been 
made that show much of the public hatred for Mr. 
Nixon, which goes back 25 years—it’s not just now, it 
has always been so—has to do with his physical char- 
acteristics. It’s a very touchy point. 

Headlines provide another example. There was the 
ITT story that was broken in the New York Times. 
The story properly reported that Mr. Kleindienst had 
reported to Mr. Cox that the President had called and 
ordered him not to make the appeal. It properly re- 
vealed that subsequently Mr. Kleindienst revolted and 
that the President changed his mind. Many of the wire- 
service stories did not carry that part of the story. 
The headline in the Times, although there was not a 
single word in the entire story, read: “Nixon Orders 
I.T.T. Settlement.”* Maybe there was a paragraph in 
that story from which the headline-writer took his cue 
and it was cut out. But the headline did not relate in 
any way at all to the story. There was not a single 
word about Nixon ordering a settlement. Okay, that’s 
one instance out of a thousand. 

My point is that headlines show unfairness, Pictures 
can show unfairness. Emphasis can show unfairness. 
Balance of space can show unfairness, There are more 
subtle ways to show unfairness—guilt by association, 
and so forth. 

WILLIAM RUSHER: We are gathered to consider 
whether the press has been unfair to Richard Nixon. 
Next week a panel will discuss whether the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

Just to make one thing clear: I do not come at this 
matter from the standpoint of a man who is pro-Nixon. 
I opposed him prior to the Republican convention in 
1968 and by 1972 he had so alienated me that I 
wouldn’t even vote for him. So I will at least pretend 
to objectivity that I do not have. But of course the press 
has been unfair to him. My God, is it possible that 
anybody can seriously sustain otherwise? Anybody who 
saw the last press conference [of October 26] on tele- 
vision, or even excerpts, saw one of the great moments 
in American theater. Emotions raw and bloody were 
whipping around that room, hatred was oozing from a 
hundred different faces. Voices were taut with anger 
and Nixon—although both AP and UPI described him 
as calm and completely in command—was obviously as 
involved as the press. 

The Washington press corps is obviously hostile to 
the President and bent on bringing him down, if they 
can. And being unfair is what unfortunately all too 


* The Times headline on the 1.1.1. story of October 30 was: ‘““NIXOM 
REPORTED/TO HAVE ORDERED/I.T.T. SETTLEMENT.” The lead pari- 
graph of the Nicholas Gage story read: ‘Former Attorney General 
Richard G. Kleindienst has told the Watergate prosecution that 
President Nixon personally ordered him not to press a series of 
antitrust actions against the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, according to sources close to the case.” 
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many of them do in this regard. I don’t mean all of 
them all the time by any means. I am touched by 
the image of Ben Bradlee sitting there late at night 
looking, looking anywhere for one single good picture 
of Richard Nixon. As Hugh Johnson used to say, it’s 
enough to bring tears to the eyes of a brass Buddha. 

But that’s not the kind of performance that I have 
witnessed. Some of the worse unfairness has been in 
the television coverage. And the most spectacularly and 
beautifully documented of all is in Edith Efron’s The 
News Twisters. Edith Efron is a TV Guide employee 
and a far-out libertarian; that’s as near as she gets to 
being a conservative. Anyway, she simply taped all the 
7 o'clock news reports on the three major networks 
for six weeks preceding the 1968 election. Then she 
threw out everything that didn’t have to do with the 
election and all the statements of the three candidates, 
Nixon, Humphrey, and Wallace, and proceeded to 
count the words in the other stories about the election, 
pro or con a candidate. If a blue-collar crowd cheered 
Wallace, that was counted as a report for Wallace. If a 
labor union denounced Nixon, that was counted as 
against Nixon, and so on. 

Her count came out as follows: NBC had 4,234 
against Nixon and 431 for him; CBS had 5,300 against 
and 320 in favor; and ABC had 7,493 against him and 
869 for.** 

And if you don’t like Edith Efron, you can take the 
report of the American Institute of Political Commu- 
nication, referred to by the New York Times as a non- 
profit, non-partisan organization, which alleged that all 
three networks displayed bias in favor of Senator Mc- 
Govern’s candidacy for the Democratic nomination and 
against Mr. Nixon’s administration’s policies in Viet- 
nam, 

Of course the press has been unfair to Nixon and 
I endorse Mr. Dale’s point that they should be free to 
be unfair to Richard Nixon. I say only this: I agree 
also that the American people are on to them. They 
know perfectly well that the press distorts and they are 
discounting, as they should, most heavily for the dis- 
tortion. 

Q: I find it odd, even incredible, that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the newspapers in the country sup- 
ported Richard Nixon in the last election and yet they 
have so little control—the publishers do—over their 
papers that the print media are taken in by their re- 
porters. Mr. Dale, were your news columns unfair to 
Richard Nixon, and if so why weren’t you doing some- 
thing about it? 

DALE: The news operation is run by a professional 
newsman of 45 years’ experience; my influence on him 
is after the fact only. We are unfair to the extent that 


** In Journalism Quarterly for summer, 1973, four scholars—Robert 
L. Stevenson of the University of Washington, Richard A. Eisinger 
and Alan B. Kotok of the United States Information Agency, and 
Barry M. Feinberg of the Bureau of Social Science Research—report 
on their ‘replication’ of the Efron study, using CBS transcripts. They 
found that Humphrey enjoyed an advantage of about three minutes 
a week of air time over Nixon, but that otherwise coverage of the 
three major candidates was remarkably parallel and in both Nixon's 
and Humphrey's cases much more favorable than unfavorable. 








we carry columnists, and to the extent that we carry the 
wire services—as all of us are. I don’t think we were as 
unfair as some of the other newspapers, however. 

BRADLEE: Who was unfair besides the Times and 
the Post? 

DALE: There were many. The Los Angeles Times, 
the Houston Chronicle, the Chicago Tribune, the De- 
troit Free Press, the Atlanta Journal. We're all unfair. 
There are examples of excessive unfairness in my judg- 
ment in all of our newspapers, mine included. 

WICKER: Of course there are. But that just doesn’t 
come to grips—I mean that the mere fact that on a 
given day a newspaper or somebody on a newspaper can 
be unfair doesn’t come to grips with the fact of the 
press as a totality: is it generally speaking, across the 
board, unfair to President Nixon? 

DALE: My answer is yes, in general we are more 
unfair than we are fair, all of us. I’m not talking just 
about you two [Wicker and Bradlee]. You guys are just 
representative. You happen to be good representatives 
of the unfairness, but— 

ELIE ABEL: I think there’s something I should say 
here. I covered the 1960 campaign for the Detroit News. 
On one occasion, I filed a story describing the scene in 
downtown Cincinnati as Nixon came through. I had 
been there four days earlier, I think, with Kennedy. 
And so it was the same city, the same time of day, 
basically the same setting, and I made the point that 
there seemed to be a little more spirit and liveliness 
in the response to Kennedy than to Nixon, which I 
had not expected, I didn’t make a great deal of it, but 
I mentioned it. That story had no sooner reached the 
copy desk than the managing editor called and said, 
“Let’s not have any more of these unfortunate com- 
parisons. The publisher just called and there won’t 
be any more.” 

You see, the public generally doesn’t know about 
that kind of unfairness, which has been practiced in 
American journalism as long as I’ve had anything to 
do with it and a hundred years before. But that some- 
how is considered noblesse oblige or something, not 
unfairness. I can tell you that I resented it. I was there; 
the publisher was not. 

WICKER: It’s extremely difficult to have any kind 
of mechanism or measuring rod that insures fairness. 
The New York Times was widely accused in 1960 by 
the Nixon people of being unfair in the coverage 
of that campaign. Severely burned by that charge, 
the Times decided when the 1964 campaign rolled 
around to take steps. The orders went out—this 
may seem unbelievable in retrospect—that the stories 
coming in from the New Hampshire primary on Rocke- 
feller and Goldwater were to measure the same number 
of column inches in the paper every day. I had never 
seen or heard of such an order before. 

ABEL: It’s fairly widely practiced now. 

WICKER: As the campaign went on what really 
became demonstrable was that this was senseless be- 
cause on a given day Rockefeller might be shaking 
hands in a supermarket while Goldwater might be re- 
pealing Social Security. There wasn’t any way that you 
could, honestly, match up those stories. I don’t suggest 






that that alone is the answer to the comparison Miss 
Efron makes, but I am saying that these mechanical 
yardsticks for judging fairness are not necessarily fair. 

BENNO SCHMIDT: It is very easy for me to under- 
stand why Nixon is as mad at the press as he was just on 
Friday (at the news conference of October 26). What we 
have now is just a terribly unhealthy situation for both 
the press and Nixon. It has always seemed to me that 
the press is often very careless when it covers stories 
that have a legal component. They don’t understand, 
for example, that in a grand jury an accused person, 
a potential defendant, is never asked to put on evidence 
in his own behalf, that there is never any cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses against him. What you get if the 
press prints a story about a grand-jury proceeding is by 
definition a one-sided story. The press has always typi- 
cally published that kind of story without built-in quali- 
fications. I think, in general, people have understood 
that about the press and have tended to be skeptical. 

Now what Nixon has done, though, is to make 
people believe virtually any accusations that the press 
publishes. Because the fact is that on Watergate or on 
the Cambodian bombing or on a lot of the other 
things that the press has really pushed on, the press 
has turned out to be absolutely right. Maybe they 
were oversimple and this and that, but if you had to 
choose between the press’ version of events and the 
version that comes out of the White House, it is ap- 
parent that the press has prophecy more on its side. 
People may not be reading what the press says with 
skepticism, and this may be terribly frustrating to 
Nixon. 


IS THE WASHINGTON PRESS CORPS BIASED 
AGAINST THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
PRESIDENT? 


HESS: There are a variety of institutional tendencies 
or biases in the handling of the news in Washington. 
There is certainly an anti-institutional or, if you will, 
an anti-establishment bias. This is what we believe it 
should be when we discuss the adversary relationship 
between the government and the press. 

Second, there is in the Washington press corps a po- 
litical bias. There is documentation: more reporters 
happen to be Democrats than Republicans, liberals 
than conservatives. I do think that all good reporters— 
and I guess all bad reporters too—try to be fair and 
objective, but one’s personal ideology does influence 
what one thinks of news. A reporter with a liberal ten- 
dency would be more likely to think of policy initia- 
tion than policy implementation as news. 

There is a third, stylistic bias. Reporters—those that 
I know well—are more attracted personally to the 
political style that could be characterized as elegant, 
urbane, cosmopolitan—John Kennedy or John Gardner 
as opposed to Lyndon Johnson or Richard Nixon. In 
this way, the press can be liberal and still, for example, 
be anti-McGovern. 

Of course, there is collective, peer-group reinforce- 
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ment. It is my hunch that when an administration is 
liberal, the reporters’ anti-institutional and_ political 
tendencies are in tension and they do a better job. But 
in recent years these tendencies reinforce each other. 

BILL MOYERS: I don’t believe that there is an ideo- 
logical bias among the press corps in Washington, I do 
agree that they admired Kennedy because of his press 
style. I do agree that there is a cultural bias in the sense 
that they like presidents who are good copy. But I re- 
member being bounced around a great deal by people 
who were ordinarily quite sympathetic to liberal Demo- 
crats. Peter Lisagor and Hugh Sidey and others were the 
ones who asked the toughest questions when Lyndon 
Johnson took his strange flight to the Vatican. Sidey 
[of Time-Life] wrote a piece that Johnson said later 
was the beginning of the end for him; he called him 
Ferdinand B. Johnson or Lyndon B. Magellan, I 
forget which; this came from a reporter who was a lib- 
eral, a progressive in an ideological sense. I think 
“ideological bias” is an easy way of categorizing the 
Washington press. 

I don’t think coverage was vicious, nor do I think this 
has been the press’s finest hour, Every time I hear 
somebody say this was the finest hour, I ask yes—at 
what price, at what price? Because the press has paid a 
tremendous price for being a part of the ruling class 
of our society and this is particularly true of the press 
in Washington. The press has been in such a state of 
collusion with government in Washington that it lost 
its capacity to smell a good story. It defines a good 
story as getting an advance on the President’s speech 
before he makes it, or finding out whom the President 
is going to appoint to a commission before he an- 
nounces it. Not in asking the most important question: 
why did he do it? That’s exactly what members of the 
establishment don’t want the press to do. Don’t ask; 
don’t look at what we say, look at what we do. But 
motives is what it’s all about, isn’t it? 


HOW WELL AND HOW FAIRLY HAS THE PRESS 
HANDLED COVERAGE OF WATERGATE? 


KLEIN: There’s no question that police reporting 
technique has come to the fore, and that there was some 
very solid investigative reporting, which was good for 
the country, by the Washington Post, the New York 
Times to some degree, CBS to some degree, and a few 
others. 

On the other hand, what concerns me at this point in 
looking at the effect of the press—and I think this is 
what the President is referring to here—is that some 
of the hounds got ahead of the pack, and that there’s a 
great tendency to irresponsibility among the others 
who have been trying to catch up. I’m sure that what 
bothers the President is not just the fact that there 
are a lot of Watergate stories, which have had a day- 
by-day impact, but beyond that have been stories from 
a variety of sources that aren’t always reliable. I have 
never seen so many leaks as have come out of the 
Senate committee; you can hardly say hello to them 
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without having it repeated at some point or other. 

You have a variety of problems which develop from 
this. One is the problem of how the press can be cer- 
tain that it is reporting what it should. How much have 
they checked it out? A second is whether, within gov- 
ernment itself, we are in an era where those who 
choose to leak may be undermining the system of gov- 
ernment. There is a tremendous amount which is de- 
plorable in the Watergate case, but there is also some- 
thing to be deplored in the kind of leaks which in 
many cases defame the character of an innocent person. 
(I think the Pat Buchanan case was a very good 
example.) 

The final point I’d make is—again referring to the 
President and what I think is his personal reaction— 
that sometimes stories were run, I think, at too great a 
length or too often when there really wasn’t anything 
to report except that everybody thought he had to 
have a Watergate story that day. I doubt that many 
people would read six pages of the Washington Post 
each day if they could have it in briefer form. 

MOYERS: The fallout of grand-jury leaks, the slurs 
on Buchanan—those are errors that violate the stand- 
ards of the press, Yet, given the imperfect balance of 
this system, if the press had acted as tidily as those in 
government wanted it to act, we wouldn’t have known 
about a lot of this, in the same way that we wouldn’t have 
known about Watergate if the burglars had acted as 
professionally as they did in some detective movie. So I 
think we’re right to be concerned about failures of the 
press to protect the rights of citizens, but we also have 
to ask how might we have known more about whatever 
Watergate represents as a Constitutional breach, if it 
hadn’t been for some of these unfortunate tactics. 

Q: Mr. Klein, with the exception of the criticism 
you have made, and of course of errors, do I understand 
you not to be over-critical of the Watergate coverage? 

KLEIN: I think that certainly it shows the merit of 
investigative reporting. I’m a believer in good, solid 
investigative reporting. I think that there ought to be 
more; it’s been a declining factor in journalism, I 
think the Watergate reporting also turned up some 
of the worst things in journalism, that it turned loose 
too many reporters who are going toward advocacy, 
and I happen to be an opponent of advocacy in re- 
porting. I think there’s a major need for interpretation 
and for background and for editorials, but not for 
advocacy in reporting. 

RUSHER: I do not by any means want to suggest 
that the press is always wrong or that even in the proc- 
ess of being unfair it cannot sometimes perform re- 
markably efficient services. I think of the Washington 
Post, for example. It deserved a great deal of credit for 
keeping after the Watergate thing when most of us 
simply believed that probably there wasn’t all that 
much there. But I don’t think—precisely because this 
last seven months of the Nixon administration have 
been so hairy—that this is necessarily the time one 
would pick to demonstrate the unfairness of the press. 
That’s one reason I like Edith Efron back in 1968: she 
didn’t have an incumbent, who always gets a certain 
advantage. 


BRADLEE: You're not suggesting—maybe you are— 
that we pursued the Watergate case because we hated 
the President, are you? 

RUSHER: I'll put it this way. I think that what the 
Washington Post managed to do and what in its 
fondest dreams it would have liked to do converged 
and turned out to be the same thing. 

BRADLEE: I disagree with that. 

RUSHER: I meant it exactly—I’ve had it happen to 
me plenty of times in the process of exposing things 
or pointing up points that I wanted to point up I 
also managed to do political good for a side I was in 
favor of. If I’m the only man here for whom that is 
true—okay, I’m guilty. 

BRADLEE: My heart bleeds over leaks. If a guy 
gets wet, it’s a leak. If a guy gets dry, it’s a background. 
In the Watergate case there were thousands of leaks. 
There was not one of them that came from a Democrat, 
not a single one. 

RUSHER: Poppycock. I presume that on some 
ground or other you’re excepting the one that Archi- 
bald Cox takes responsibility for? 

BRADLEE: Oh, come on, that’s not on Watergate. 

RUSHER: That’s not on Watergate? 

BRADLEE: That damn well is post-Watergate. 

RUSHER: My friend, it is statistically impossible. 

BRADLEE: From June 17 at six in the morning to 
the last indictments, there has not been one leak to 
the Washington Post on the Watergate case alone 
which came from the Democrats. 

RUSHER: Probably means he’s got a good Republi- 
can source. 


IS THE PRESIDENT GETTING A CLEAR VIEW OF 
THE MEDIA? 


KLEIN: President Nixon sees a very comprehensive 
news summary which is prepared by Pat Buchanan and 
people who work for him and which is a very straight 
and honest news summary, What people say for or 
against on the networks, on the AP or UPI or in about 
50 papers is faithfully reproduced there, and he reads 
that thoroughly every day. 

FRED FRIENDLY: But don’t you think there’s some- 
thing wrong in the President’s getting a digest like that 
which is different from what the public gets? Shouldn't 
he judge what everybody is getting for himself rather 
than having it funneled to him? 

KLEIN: It’s a matter of getting the maximum in- 
formation, it’s a means of doing it. Now I think I’d 
agree that it’s not necessarily a substitute for some of 
the other things, and the fact is he does read some 
newspapers, but I think he ought to read more and 
more from around the country, not just New York 
and Washington. He rarely sees television news, and 
I would agree that it would be good to get some of the 
flavor yourself. 

FRIENDLY: Obviously in this case he didn’t read 
enough. I mean my feeling is that he wasn’t exposed to 
enough during the Watergate period to have asked the 
questions that most of the public asked. 





HESS: Clinton Rossiter, one of our great experts on 
the presidency, lists one of the qualities a president 
should have as “the newspaper habit.” I don’t agree 
with that as such. What the President needs is informa- 
tion, not necessarily as it comes to the press, and a great 
deal of this is available to the President; it’s forced on 
him. There are polls, there is direct mail, there is Con- 
gress, there are special-interest groups. It is very hard 
for a president not to have information bombarding 
him from all sides. I think it’s a special bias on the 
part of people who are involved with and love the mass 
media to feel that that is the only way a president can 
feel the pulse of the people. In some ways, this Presi- 
dent could have claimed—before Watergate—that he 
had a far better sense of what they thought out there. 


WHAT IS THE PRESIDENT’S GRIEVANCE 
AGAINST TELEVISION NEWS? 


MOYERS: I don’t believe that anything I saw on 
television Saturday or Sunday [Oct. 20 and 21] or 
the early part of that week could justify the epithet 
hurled by Mr. Nixon. I think he reacted the way he 
did because television is to him what Cromwell was to 
the Crown. Television represents the single most for- 
midable obstruction in the path of sovereignty. I 
think he was mad at all the press, but he expressed it 
explicitly because television is the one medium that 
falls across political boundaries and geographical ob- 
stacles and reaches the whole country. 

HESS: You [Moyers] responded to why the President 
attacked the networks by saying that you thought he 
believes that they reach the people, and therefore they 
are much more threatening to him. Yet what I can’t 
understand is that this is so different from the way I 
perceive it when I also turn on my television set and 
watch. What Mr. Agnew did, and what politicians al- 
ways do when they make this argument, is simply to 
equate numbers with impact. They say network news 
is viewed by 50 million people; therefore, it is power- 
ful. That’s not necessarily so. This is why I worry about 
a Nixon’s or an Agnew’s perception of reality. All of 
the studies I have seen have been quite to the contrary. 

Television must have an impact over time. It must 
have something to do with shaping the agenda of issues. 
But in any short-term situation—a political campaign, 
turning the populace around on a speech, and so forth 
—there have been no scholarly measurements that I 
have seen that would support a view of television as the 
all-pervasive manipulator. 

FRIENDLY: The President chose to attack the broad- 
cast networks and not the newspapers—just the op- 
posite of that day in 1962 when he said, “Thank God 
for television.” Now, in 1973, he was attacking the 
broadcast networks. Why? 

KLEIN: Today television news in the local as well as 
the network scene is a very strong reporting competitor 
to newspapers. What you're looking at is who has the 
greatest instant impact on the individual. More people 
watch television and get their news from television than 
from any other form. For example, the kind of thing he 
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was thinking about, I am sure, is the report about his 
million-dollar portfolio which ABC ran.* There's a 
case where people remember that somebody said that 
there was a million-dollar portfolio. It has a lingering 
impact—particularly at a time like this when there's 
a great deal of suspicion about all aspects of govern- 
ment—that reflects on the President himself. He resents 
implications of personal dishonesty, on his personal 
finances or regarding Bebe Rebozo because Bebe Re- 
bozo is his friend and, I think, an honest man. That 
has to do with how the President felt as he talked. 

Should questions have been asked as to whether 
there was a political connotation to the alert on the 
Middle East and as to the President’s mental health, 
at the Kissinger press conference? My own view is that 
it is fair enough to ask question one. But when you 
persist, when you pursued it in the way it was at the 
President’s press conference I think you plant the 
seed with people; they begin to wonder more and 
more. I guess that it is the reporter's duty a lot of 
times to ask the unfair question. It is a question of 
how you ask it; there should be some respect. But it is 
good from the standpoint of the President to be able to 
answer in a way that expresses his own view. 

There is a kind of pack instinct in the Washington 
press corps today and the pack keeps snapping and goes 
beyond the bounds of propriety. I think the question 
is fair if it is not repeated five or six times in different 
ways, as if to indicate that there is clearly something 
more there. 

HESS: I am troubled by parts of the argument we 
have been hearing in the last week about the press’s 
responsibility. Barry Goldwater and others accused 
Marvin Kalb [of CBS] of acting irresponsibly in raising 
a question about whether the alert was bona fide or had 
something to do with domestic considerations. I do not 
consider that irresponsible; it is painful and difficult to 
respond to, but perfectly legitimate in my judgment. 

WICKER: There is a great emphasis here on the 
recent news conference that President Nixon held. I 
think that the reason such incredible shock is being 
expressed here is the fact that reporters asked tough 
questions; neither Mr. Rusher nor most of the Ameri- 
can people have ever seen reporters at news confer- 
ences ask tough questions before. The press does not 
ask touchy and searching questions, it does not follow 
up, it does not put the President on the spot, and it 
turns the presidential news conference, particularly the 
televised presidential news conference, into an instru- 
ment of presidential policy. Now in the last few news 
conferences, for the first time in my experience, the 
press has suddenly become what it has touted itself to 
be all these years—an adversary. If the press was un- 
fair to Mr. Nixon at that last press conference— 
which I doubt very seriously on any basic scale of 
values—this is such a small weight on the total balance 
of the unfairness of the American press over the years 


* ABC News broadcast on October 22 a story that Charles G. 
Rebozo, a friend of the President, was administering an investment 
fund of more than $1 million on behalf of the President, using 
money from unreported political contributions. The White House 
called the story false. 
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—not to Nixon, not to Johnson, but to the American 
public they have been supposed to be serving—that 
we are really twisting the matter when we talk about 
whether the press has been unfair to President Nixon 
in the very short space of a few months. 

RUSHER: I don’t want the criticism I leveled at 
that press conference to lose any of its edge by being 
restated. I did not say that they had asked harsh ques- 
tions; I did not complain that they had asked harsh 
questions, I said their hatred of and hostility to Nixon 
was evident to anybody who saw it. You may think that 
this is just what we need, but | will bet that the next 
time they're going to be behaving differently because 
somebody thinks that they really blew it. 

DALE: The technique of using leading questions in 
a raw interview in television—it’s almost like reading 
raw FBI reports, it’s so unevaluated. But on the Today 
show about a week ago Bill Monroe, in interviewing 
senators—this was after the disastrous weekend—asked 
I think it was a total of eight different officeholders in 
a period of two hours this question: “Is there any way 
at all that President Nixon can survive the three 
years remaining in his term?” See, that’s Bill Monroe 
testifying; that’s not the Senate. A newspaper investi- 
gative reporter uses leading questions and a hostile ap- 
proach and a false premise and everything else while 
investigating to get at the essence of the story. Then 
he sits down and evaluates it and writes his story on 
what he believes the essence to be. But in television’s 
raw interviews those leading questions are there and 
they are a very damaging influence. 

ABEL: I happen to know Bill Monroe quite well. I 
think you've been unfair to him. He was asking a ques- 
tion; he may have put it with more or less art but he 
was asking the question that was on everybody's mind 
in Washington at that time. It wasn’t Bill Monroe 
planting an idea. I think you have been a little unfair 
there. 

BRADLEE: Life is not in the abstract. The Water- 
gate case, the Pentagon papers, and the case of ITT, 
the Cambodian bombing, and all the bribes, the milk 
scandal—all this doesn’t happen just in the abstract. 
It happens that when the unfair press is lied to over 
and over and over and over again, it gets to the point 
where honest men resent the hell out of it. Never mind 
the personal attacks, never mind the $10-million libel 
suits.** Never mind the challenges to one’s television li- 
censes. Never mind the little rocks that come over the 
wall. Never mind Bill Safire being quoted in Time that 
the name of the game is who can screw the Post the 
most. Never mind that. Just try to do an honest day’s 
work when you go to the administration. But to be 
told when you ask, “Is it true?”—that the question is 
character assassination, innuendo, and anyway it’s not 
true, and told again and again that it’s not true. And 
then it’s true. That really does something to a man’s 
soul—and to a woman’s soul. And to a reporter's soul. 


** Rebozo, it was reported on November 8, had filed a $10 million 
libel suit against the Post for its report that the banker had cashed 
stolen stocks in 1968 after being told that they were stolen. 


The times have changed, 
and Rolling Stone is trying to change too. 


Rolling Stone—Gonna see my picture on the 
cover, 

Rolling Stone—Gonna buy five copies for my 
mother, 

Rolling Stone—Gonna see my smiling face on 
the cover of Rolling Stone. 


With these lyrics, Dr. Hook and the Medicine 
Show expressed the penultimate aspiration of ev- 
ery rock group in the country. Sure enough, a few 
weeks after Dr. Hook’s twangy tune, “Cover of the 
Rolling Stone” (Columbia Records), hit the Top 
40 on AM radio stations last spring, Rolling Stone 
did put him on the cover. A few weeks after that, 
Dr. Hook came into the magazine’s San Francisco 
offices and bought five copies for his mother. 

Rolling Stone is far more than a freaky growth 
phenomenon with a bearded, hipper-than-thou 
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cast of characters on the fringes of the West Coast 
drug-rock-youth culture. In a very real sense, it has 
spoken for—and to—an entire generation of young 
Americans. It has given an honest—and searching 
—account of one of the deepest social revolutions 
of our times. It reported the “generation gap” and 
the “youth revolution”’—not from the corporate 
offices of the big news magazines and the television 
networks—but from the rock concerts, the high- 
ways, the communes and the everyday events 
where cultural history was being formed. The 
magazine also carried stories ‘that the traditional 
media either ignored, treated superficially or sen- 
sationalized. It successfully established a rapport 
with its readers by giving their world integrity— 
and a true mirror image in print. 

While other magazines have been turning to 
shorter pieces, Rolling Stone spawned a unique 
brand of long (up to 20,000 words) profiles and 
essays, splashy graphics and hard-hitting investi- 
gative pieces cutting across the underbelly and 
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nerve endings of modern American life—from 
profiles of truck drivers in Kansas to the inner 
machinations of the Watergate committee staff to 
the daily comings and goings of the rock world. It 
has delved into Washington politics—often with 
more success than the “straight” media. Last year 
it ran a thoroughly researched, 4,500-word profile 
of G. Gordon Liddy (by freelancer John Roemer) 
that beat much of the regular press on its own 
turf. Rolling Stone also has published Andy War- 
hol, Tom Wolfe, Tony Lukas, Dick Goodwin, 
Richard Brautigan, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, even 
Charlotte Curtis. And it has developed its own 
corps of writers who have produced first rate ex- 
posés; indeed, Rolling Stone won the 1971 Na- 
tional Magazine Award largely because of the 
efforts of its own staffers. The citation for the 
award commended the magazine’s “freshness of 
presentation and effective formula free group jour- 
nalism as reflected in its exhaustive reports on the 
Charles Manson case and the tragedy of the Alta- 
mont rock festival. The judges particularly ad- 
mired the integrity and courage of the magazine 
in presenting material that challenged many of 
the shared attitudes of its readers.” 

The offices of Rolling Stone, a biweekly rock 
magazine cum cultural bible for more than a mil- 
lion young readers (median age: 21.9), are on the 
top floor of a four-story red-brick building half a 
block from the railroad station. A huge mural of 
the magazine’s logo (a 1920's era boy scout in short 
pants, broad-brimmed hat and walking staff) is 
painted above the elevator in the lobby. 

Upstairs, a barber’s chair occupies the center of 
one editor’s office. Across the hall, the rock music 
from a local FM station dies down and a soft, mat- 
ter-of-fact woman’s voice comes on with the day’s 
dope quotations: “In La Honda, LSD is $60 a 
gram. In Mountain View, mescaline, $40 a gram. 
In Mill Valley, a lid of grass is going for $25, but 
be careful, it may be cut.” A stunningly beautiful 
black-haired secretary, just back from the London 
rock scene wearing an open blue workshirt with a 
Rolling Stone (the rock group, not the magazine) 
tee shirt underneath, idly tickles her chin with a 
foot-long blue feather. 

A nondescript black dog with a pink ribbon 
around her neck curls up under a poster of Roll- 
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ing Stone’s own superstar, National Affairs Editor 
Dr. Hunter S. Thompson. The poster, a red fist in 
the middle of a white star, is a leftover from 
Thompson’s campaign for sheriff of Aspen, Colo., 
in 1970 on the “freak ticket.” He lost, but he still 
got 44 per cent of the vote. An average Thompson 
story in Rolling Stone pulls in 500 letters. 

Rolling Stone is one of the latter-day wonders 
of American journalism. The magazine started in 
November, 1967, in a loft donated by a printer, 
with a press run of 40,000 (of which 34,000 were 
returned unsold) and six volunteer staffers. It now 
has a paid (75 cents a copy) circulation of almost 
$00,000, more than 80 full-time staffers, and edi- 
tions in the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. Three years ago Rolling Stone 
spun off the now profitable Straight Arrow Books 
as a subsidiary. The Rolling Stone empire earned 
$5 million last year. 

Rolling Stone owes much of its success to the 
vitality of the rock culture. But rock no longer 
hoids the power and position it did a few years 
ago. The times have changed, and Rolling Stone is 
trying to change too. Rolling Stone, at least ac- 
cording to Jann S. Wenner, the magazine’s 28- 
year-old editor, is moving to expand its coverage 
in other areas—politics, lifestyle and general cul- 
ture. It is turning beyond rock, trying to compete 
with the established monthlies from The Atlantic 
to Playboy. ‘We have never been an underground 
publication,” says Wenner. “We have always said 
we wanted to make money.” 

Around Rolling Stone there is much talk about 
being respected and having influence. Paul Scan- 
lon, the magazine’s 29-year-old former managing 
editor and now senior editor, says he recently vis- 
ited the newsroom of the New York Times and 
“reporters came up to me and said they were read- 
ing our stuff and getting ideas from us. Abe Rosen- 
thal came out and shook my hand. Well, that’s the 
kind of influence we want to have. We want to be 
respected by the New York Times.” 

The question, of course, is how close Rolling 
Stone can move to such mainstream respectability 
without losing its readers—or its advertisers. In 
the Dec. 6, 1973 issue, the 96-page magazine car- 
ried 27 full-page ads (at $2,900 a page for black 
and white and $4,950 for color); only one was not 





Jann Wenner, Rolling Stone’s guiding spirit. 


directly related to rock. The magazine started 
when the editors were the same age as the readers. 
Now the editors are older, becoming bored with 
rock, while the readers are still 21.9. 

To a large degree, Rolling Stone begins and 
ends with Jann (“Yahn”) Wenner. The son of a 
businessman, Wenner was born in New York and 
raised in California’s Marin County across the 
Golden Gate Bridge from San Francisco. Wenner 
was an undergraduate at the University of Cali- 
fornia during the Free Speech Movement. He 
helped report it for NBC—and worked as a copy- 
boy for Huntley-Brinkley during the 1964 Repub- 
lican convention in San Francisco. He also wrote 
a rock column for the student paper, The Daily 
Californian. 

In 1967, while he was writing for Ramparts, he 
met Jane, his wife-to-be. “She was running the 
Xerox machine,” says a friend. “It was a great love 
story.” The Wenners now live in a two-story Vic- 
torian house with stained glass front doors and a 
lamppost out front on San Francisco’s fashionable 
California Street. Some 20 Andy Warhol prints of 
Chairman Mao hang in the living room; Wenner’s 
own bathroom has a huge mirror encircled with 
Hollywood lights. Chinese husband-and-wife ser- 
vants bring him lunch when he’s home; they also 
walk the two dogs. The Wenners have two cars— 





a brown Mercedes and a white Mercedes. 

Back in the summer of 1967, Wenner was un- 
employed, and he thought of starting a rock maga- 
zine. He took the idea to Ralph J. Gleason, the 
San Francisco Chronicle’s 50-year-old respected 
jazz and rock critic, and to Baron Wolman, a tal- 
ented free-lance photographer. They came up with 
$7,500 and started Rolling Stone. “The original 
backers,” Wenner says, “were myself, Ralph Glea- 
son, my mother, my mother-in-law, friends, people 
like that.” Wenner had a flair for promotion—he 
once offered new subscribers free roach holders 
for smoking the butts of marijuana cigarettes. He 
also published the first picture of the nude John 
Lennon-Yoko Ono record cover, and in 1969 took 
out a $7,000 full-page ad in the New York Times 
to say that “Rock and roll is more than just music. 
It is the energy center of the new culture and 
youth revolution.” 

His success has created an almost mystical wor- 
ship on the part of some of the staff. “Jann has a 
good sense of what people are interested in,” says 
one editor. “Look at the whole youth thing. A 
year ago Jann started cutting his hair and wearing 
suits. Now you see stories everywhere about young 
people cutting their hair and wearing suits. He’s 
ahead of his time. He has vision.” Such adulation, 
however, is far from universal. “Jann runs the 
place the way you would expect any 21-year-old 
who started it on a shoestring and made a couple 
of million dollars,” says another staffer. Senior 
Editor Joe Eszterhas says, “You have to under- 
stand, it’s very much Jann’s magazine.” Adds for- 
mer Managing Editor Paul Scanlon: “He’s mer- 
curial. He’s not the easiest person to work for.” 

In his office, Wenner seems anything but the 
embodiment of a counter-culture rock publisher. 
Indeed, in a dark blue suit, neat haircut, red-and- 
white check shirt and gold wedding band, sipping 
Ballantine’s scotch, he looks like a slightly mod 
salesman for Merrill Lynch. His office itself, with 
the color TV, oriental rug, books and posters 
could pass for any senior editor’s office at Time or 
Newsweek, Except that in the middle of an inter- 
view he finished off the scotch, opened his leather 
attaché case, took out a small paper bag, poured 
some white powder onto his hand and started 
sniffing it. “I hope this doesn’t start making me 
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yak,” he commented rather disarmingly. 
How does Wenner define Rolling Stone? “I 


think Rolling Stone is a general interest magazine ‘ 


of modern American culture, politics and the arts 
—from a special interest point of view. I don’t 
believe the general interest magazine is dead by 
any means. We're not drifting away from music. 
But we're evolving from 40 pages to 96 pages, and 
those additional pages we're giving over to other 
kinds of things.” 

The magazine, he thinks, is evolving along with 
the entire youth culture. “When the magazine 
started, music was a medium of communication 
for young people. Now we've gotten older, and the 
young people are more sophisticated. They're 
much more exposed to politics, the drug culture, 
the whole world-wide information explosion. Now 
they're all smoking dope and they're all accus- 
tomed to the fact that the President of the United 
States tells lies.” 

In an earlier interview, a staffer commented that 
“If Jann died in an airplane crash, six months 
later the place would be bankrupt.’” When asked 
about this Wenner replied, “It’s possible, God 
knows. The thing is, it’s my idea and I’m still run- 
ning the company. There’s no absolutely number 
two guy.” 

Wenner also says he wants to make the maga- 
zine “more professional.” In October he hired 
John A. Walsh, 28, former sports and ideas editor 
of Newsday, as Rolling Stone’s new managing edi- 
tor. Says Wenner: “He runs this sports department 
of this huge suburban newspaper and before that 
the op-ed page, on top of which he’s a complete 
rock-and-roll freak. He reads the record section of 
Rolling Stone. I don’t even read the fucking rec- 
ord section, on a regular basis. Up to now I’ve been 
the only guy managing the place. Now we have a 
big heavy guy who does it when I go away.” 

For his part Walsh, who moved into the Stan- 
ford Court Hotel (the same Nob Hill establish- 
ment where those well-known counter-—culturalists 
Nick Charney, John Veronis and Norman Cousins 
stay when they're in town), says he will start to 
“professionalize” the magazine by setting up a 
copy desk. “Now people edit their copy on a proj- 
ect basis,” he says, “and we just chase around to 
see if that head is done or this story is edited. No- 
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body knows where anything is,” he adds. 

The one part of Rolling Stone that Walsh will 
not be able to professionalize is Hunter Thomp- 
son, author of Hell’s Angels, Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas, and Fear and Loathing: On the 
Campaign Trail ’72. “Jann deals with him di- 
rectly,” says Walsh. Dr. Hunter S. Thompson (the 
doctor is self-appointed) is almost a holy man 
around Rolling Stone. His rise to fame and promi- 
nence, if not fear and loathing, is so closely paral- 
lel to that of the magazine itself that he is treated 
as something of a guru or magic potent. 

Thompson is around so little that when he did 
show up at the office last year, carrying a broken 
electric typewriter a few hours before deadline, he 
had to say who he was before anybody recognized 
him. He comes to San Francisco two or three times 
a year to talk with Wenner; the rest of the time 
they discuss stories on the telephone, or Wenner 
goes to Thompson’s place in Woody Creek, Colo. 

The official Rolling Stone biography of Thomp- 
son says that he “lives with his wife, Sandy; eight- 
year-old son Juan; and an undetermined number 
of large dobermans trained to kill, in a fortified 
retreat somewhere in the mountains of Colorado.” 
In the past, Thompson worked for the old New 
York Herald Tribune and the barely kicking Na- 
tional Observer. “A lot of people think he’s a 
tough guy,” says Scanlon. “Basically he’s a very 
gentle soul. When he’s not working he sits home 
in Woody Creek and shoots at a tree with a .45.” 

One problem with Hunter Thompson is simply, 
as the Newsweek slogan goes, that of separating 
fact from fiction (See CJR, Nov./Dec., 1973). “Per- 
sonally,” says critic Ralph Gleason, “I dig a great 
deal of Hunter Thompson. But I don’t dig the 
sense of responsibility he presents to kids in, say, 
Kentucky who don’t have much experience with 
things when he mixes hallucinations and facts.” 

Also, when Thompson is bad, he is very bad— 
and boring as hell to boot. In the Sept. 23, 1973 
Rolling Stone, Thompson rambled interminably 
through 21 pages of “Fear and Loathing at the 
Watergate.” The piece was made palatable only 
by some fanciful illustrations by Ralph Steadman, 
but not even Steadman could save it. Nobody at 
Rolling Stone was happy with the piece; everyone 
I spoke with admitted it was too long and needed 
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Non-musical subjects on a recent cover. 


direction. But nobody was willing to risk screwing 
up a winning formula. A lot of those 21.9-year-old 
readers out there hang onto Hunter Thompson's 
every word. But Hunter Thompson is hardly the 
epitome of journalistic responsibility as practiced 
by the New York Times, and it would seem that 
the continued publication of the virtually unex- 
purgated musings of Hunter Thompson and Wen- 
ner’s desires for acceptance and admiration from 
the New York Times could be mutually exclusive. 

Rolling Stone’s audience is not the New York 
Times’ audience. According to the magazine’s sta- 
tistics, 14 per cent of its readers are under 18; 69 
per cent are from 18 to 25; and only 16 per cent 
are over 25. About 77 per cent are male; 13 per 
cent are in high school; 30 per cent in college; 47 
per cent are working; 6 per cent are looking for a 
job, and 4 per cent are “other.” 

The age characteristics today are about the same 
as when Rolling Stone started six years ago—but 
the times are not. “If you look at the record 
charts,” says former Managing Editor Scanlon, 
“there’s not a great deal happening. We find our- 
selves writing about the same groups over and 
over again. We’re still groping to find new things 
to do.” Senior Editor Eszterhas adds, “Now if 
there is a choice between a good music feature and 


a good non-music feature, we would run the non- 
music feature. The times have changed, but a lot 
of this is Jann. He wants a sense of journalistic 
significance about the magazine.” 

Many old-time readers think that Rolling Stone 
is losing some of its direction and momentum. It 
no longer seems on the edge of a counter-culture 
or movement, but then there may not be a coun- 
ter—culture or movement to be on the edge of any 
more. In its first two or three years, however, the 
magazine seemed seriously written and edited as 
the organ of the rock music culture. Its stories on 
rock, on the youth movement perspective of poli- 
tics and social change did justice, to events, trends 
and shapes that the mainstream, straight press 
barely perceived. In the last few years, as rock it- 
self became less central to the culture, the maga- 
zine seemed to be searching for new vogues or 
crazes for kids. It unleashed Hunter Thompson 
too often; it seemed to thrash about and print 
almost any kind of story—usually at great length. 

At its best, however, Rolling Stone did give a 
hard look at its times. “Cream or Crawdaddy talk 
about rock in a way that a Presbyterian magazine 
talks about Presbyterians,” says David Littlejohn, 
an associate professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, press critic and col- 
lector of Rolling Stone since its first issue. “But 
Rolling Stone never did that. It gave a better 
chronological account of the rock scene than per- 
haps the culture deserves. But now it’s more ran- 
dom and diversified. Look at the Ellsberg inter- 
view. That’s a type of egotistical decision that 
Jann wouldn’t have permitted himself a few years 
ago.” 

The two-part interview was the result of 25 
hours of taped conversation between Ellsberg and 
Wenner at Wenner’s house one weekend. It ap- 
peared as a Wenner ego trip and parts of it, par- 
ticularly Part Two in the Dec. 6, 1973 issue, were 
an editorial disaster. Even Wenner’s friends say he 
doesn’t read much. It showed. The questions—and 
answers—were often embarrassingly inane. First 
question: 


“What was the Pentagon like, as an experience, 


to run around with five-star generals passing in the 
hall?” 


Entire answer: “It’s a job (Ellsberg laughs).” 
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Another exchange: 


“Can you remember the first time you actually 
took something out of Rand? Was your pulse up?” 

“No. As I say, I was used to walking out of the 
Pentagon with this sort of thing. . . .” 


And then there were such convoluted softballs 
as, “By virtue of your intellectual capabilities and 
training and your intimate knowledge of the most 
highly relevant aspects of modern government, do 
you think you’re anything particularly special?” 

Ellsberg allowed as how, “In terms of an ability 
to make a strictly intellectual contribution to an 
understanding of the predicament of our society, 
yes, I think that I have a special ability there.” As 
Hunter Thompson says, Aaaaaaarrrrrgggh. 

The magazine also was less than illuminating 
last April in a 20,000-word interview of Truman 
Capote by Andy Warhol. It had assigned Capote 
to cover the Rolling Stones’ tour of the U.S. last 
year, and Capote failed to deliver the piece. Wen- 
ner then assigned Warhol to spend a day with 
Capote. Sample dialog: 


Andy: Why don’t we go to a bar and I can ask 
you the six questions that Rolling Stone wants me 
to ask. 

Truman: OK. My fingers are frozen. There’s Dr. 
Grentreich’s office. Now there’s somebody I must 


take you to. Haven’t you heard about Dr. Grent- 
reich? 

Andy: No. What does he do? 

Truman: He's a dermatologist. He can take your 
skin and make you look like . . . I don’t know 
. . » Venus De Milo. Overnight. 

Andy: How long would it last? 

Truman: Forever. He’s not a facelifter or any- 
thing. He’s the world’s greatest dermatologist, but 
I go to him for quite different reasons. . . . He’s 
also the world’s greatest hair expert... . He's a 
fantastic man. You'd like him, in any event. 

Andy: Gee. New York really gets crowded when 
it’s a pretty day. 


The magazine does better closer to home. One 
of its best articles was Joe Eszterhas’ absolutely bril- 
liant eleven-page reporting job last May, “Death 
in the Wilderness,” about a raid by 19 federal and 
county lawmen on a suspected drug mill in the 
wilds of northern California. The narcs never 
found the drug mill—but one of them managed 
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to shoot a young man in the back and kill him. 
The agent has been charged with homicide. Esz- 
terhas’ lead: 


They were asleep in their cabin, at the edge of 
a woodline of sequoia and madrone, tucked safely 
into that vastitude of green darkness. Something 
woke her. He was staring at the ceiling, eyes large 
and unblinking. He was trembling. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

... An execution squad was coming for him. 
Shotguns in their hands, hair as long as his own, 
wearing jeans, Army jackets, holstered .38s on their 
hips. They shouldered the cabin door, ripped it 
from its hinges, and kicked at the dogs with steel- 
toed combat boots. They saw him and stopped. He 
was on the back porch, frozen by panic, and 
couldn’t move. They said nothing. Their faces 
were blank and waxy. They aimed and fired. He 
heard the gunshots and saw the glop of his own 
blood. He was dying. . . . 

She held him and shushed him, and, together, 
they sought the familiar reassurances of their pitch- 
black nights: Susurrus of coastal wind, the lanquid 
whoosh of redwoods, the thud and patter of their 
two St. Bernards, the moon’s gentle white eye. 

She thinks about his dream when she visits him 
these days. Judy Arnold looks at Dirk Dickenson’s 
grave, on the plot of tacky suburban land far from 
his rugged proud mountains, and she remembers 
how she calmed him. 

“You aren’t going to die, babe, it’s just a dream, 
a lousy, rotten, silly dream.” 


Rolling Stone is one of the few publications in 
the United States today that lets its staff do that 
kind of reporting. For many of its writers—and 
many of its readers—Rolling Stone is the only 
game in town. Ralph Gleason argues, however, 
that “the straight press looks at Rolling Stone and 
says it’s doing a great job—but the straight press 
doesn’t know anything about what Rolling Stone 
is covering. Rolling Stone can go out and cover 
the Rolling Stones’ free concert at Altamont in 
ways the New York Times or the AP never 
dreamed of. The AP man in San Francisco called 
me the day before Altamont to ask where the press 
headquarters was. He couldn't believe it when I 
told him there wasn’t any; it was outside his ex- 
perience. So the AP and the Times couldn't cover 
Altamont. But Rolling Stone could—it was just 
one more goddamn concert.” 

For musicians and others seriously interested in 
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A page of the G. Gordon Liddy “scoop.” 


rock, Rolling Stone also is almost the only game 
in town. The verdict is still out on how good a job 
Rolling Stone is doing. “You don’t see Rolling 
Stone quoted much on music,” says John Wasser- 
man, Lively Arts columnist for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “It’s quoted more on sociological stuff 
than on music. Of course, rock and roll criticism 
is a baby. There’s no such thing as a heavyweight 
rock and roll critic; a lot of the ‘critics’ are 18 
years old. Rock is still too new to have developed 
any standards for criticism.” 

Others believe that the magazine does not do 
the reporting on rock itself that it does on other 
subjects. ‘““The New York Times broke the big rec- 
ord payola scandal without Rolling Stone even be- 
ing aware of the investigation,” says Gleason. 
“Rolling Stone then covered it at length, but not 
really adequately. It should have said instantly 
that the payola thing was just not true. The fact 
is you just can’t buy success on a record, and the 
people at Rolling Stone know that. In that sense 
Rolling Stone catered to the worst of yellow jour- 
nalism.” 

The magazine at least is growing in size, if not 
quality. Last summer the format expanded from 
a quarter-fold tabloid with an 80-page limit to a 
regular tab size to make room for more stories— 
and more advertisers. Wenner redesigned the front 
of the book to give four full pages to the World 
News Roundup. The Roundup is a mixed bag at 
best, with stories ranging from three columns on 









the comet Kohoutek—‘‘an overnight superstar”’— 
to a totally inconsequential box of quotes. Sample: 
“Neil (Armstrong) was the first man to walk on 
the moon. I am the first man to piss in his pants 
on the moon. — Buzz Aldrin.” Wenner also moved 
Random Notes, a collection of gossipy music items 
(sample: “Ian Anderson will act as production 
consultant for the next Steeleye Span album, the 
first time he’s set foot outside the confines of 
Jethro Tull”) further back in the book. 

Still, the magazine has little consistency—you 
never quite know what kind of story is going to 
hit you next as you turn the pages. The makeup 
is often so sloppy that you can’t,tell where a story 
starts and stops—or tell the difference between an 
editorial page and an advertising page. And page 
after page of solid text gives an impenetrable ap- 
pearance—although they are often worth reading. 

Consistent or not, the men (there is only one 
woman editor on the masthead) who run Rolling 
Stone are determined to branch out, to make their 
presence felt in the news room of the New York 
Times. Managing Editor Walsh, operating with a 
$40,000-a-month editorial budget for salaries and 
buy-outs, says, ‘““‘We want to get into more muck- 
raking and investigative reporting.” Wenner adds, 
“I can just see everybody in the country, well, 
not everybody, but thousands of people who aren’t 
interested in music at all being interested in the 
articles we do.” 

At this point, it would seem hard for Rolling 
Stone to blow it. The magazine has little competi- 
tion for the attention of rock freaks or its 21.9- 
year-c:d readers. They aren’t going to desert en 
masse to The Atlantic or Harper's, while if Roll- 
ing Stone branches out, it may attract readers from 
the more traditional publications. Its advertisers 
are unlikely to leave it, as long as its readers keep 
buying records, tapes and sound systems. The 
magazine should be able to keep attracting top- 
name writers—particularly if it offers them the 
chance to write 20,000-word pieces. Rolling Stone 
would seem a little more coherent, however, if 
Wenner and his editors more consistently figured 
out what they were doing. 

What kind of stories does Wenner have in mind 
for the future? “General reading. You know, try- 
ing to cover America. Ideas, uh, articles like that.” 
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Notes on the art 


Urging Nixon to quit: 
the weekend that was 


@ On Sunday, Nov. 4, John B. 
Oakes, editorial page editor of the 
New York Times, ran into an ac- 
quaintance who works for Time. 
That morning Oakes’s lead edito- 
rial had told Richard Nixon to re- 
sign the presidency. The Timeman 
informed Oakes that the newsmag- 
azine had on its presses at that mo- 
ment its first editorial in 50 years. 
When Time appeared the next 
day, it too would be urging Mr. 
Nixon to quit. Oakes recalls being 
astonished by what he considered 
“this extraordinary coincidence.” 
Here were two of the pillars of the 
Eastern elite, effete, etc., coming 
out with the same drastic proposal 
and using some of the same argu- 
ments to support it. Oakes remem- 
bers thinking that this “could be 
and probably would be interpreted 
as part of a conspiracy.” 

In fact, that charge remained un- 
hurled—in any serious way at least 
—and not merely because Spiro 
Agnew had by then lost his job and 
his voice. To make that claim, 
Oakes says, would have been “ab- 
solute nonsense.” It would have 
been a mighty strange conspiracy 
because it would have included the 
Times, Time, the Denver Post, the 
Detroit News and the Atlanta Jour- 
nal; over the same weekend, the 
latter three were also suggesting 
that Mr. Nixon should take his 
leave. If these five, together with a 
few individual commentators taking 
the same line, constituted a herd, it 
was a herd of ideological strangers. 

Though none of the editors in- 
volved knew what the others were 
planning, the coincidence of timing 
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was not as astonishing as it seemed. 
They were all dealing with the 
same set of facts: Agnew’s fall and 
the nomination of Gerald Ford; the 
Archibald Cox firing, together with 
the resignation of Elliot Richard- 
son and William Ruckelshaus; the 
news of the missing tapes. Water- 
gate had built to a natural cre- 
scendo. 

Yet conversations with some of 
the editors show that they ap- 
proached the issue at varying paces. 
Oakes, for instance, had been think- 
ing about the editorial and dis- 
cussing it with Times associates 
since around Labor Day. But what 
precise tack to follow did not be- 
come firm in his mind until he re- 
turned from Europe over the Cox 
weekend (October 20-21). During 
the next couple of days Oakes and 
his people got down to serious 
work. At the Detroit News, the 
question had been mulled for sev- 
eral weeks, but Editor Martin S. 
Hayden decided to go ahead when 
it began to seem likely that Ford 
would be confirmed as vice presi- 
dent. Executive Editor William H. 
Hornby of the Denver Post did not 
begin drafting until Friday, Nov. 2 
—not in response to any one event, 
but rather to the sad accumulation 
of Watergate. 

The process at Time was more 
intricate. Not only was the maga- 
zine making a dramatic proposal, 
but it was also dramatically break- 
ing its tradition against running 
editorials. Gestation started in July, 
and it started with Hedley Dono- 
van, Time Inc.'s editor-in-chief. 
Says Donovan: “After the testimony 
about the Huston plan, the bur- 
glary of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's of- 
fice and the job offer to Judge 
Byrne, I became convinced that it 
would be better not to have Nixon 
as President anymore.” Donovan 
discussed it with Henry Grunwald, 
Time's managing editor, and An- 
drew Heiskell, the corporation's 
board chairman. “They had the 
same basic view,” Donovan says, 
“and we agreed that at some point 


we might want to take a definite 
stand.” 

Why the wait then? “There were 
a number of considerations. Could 
the President be removed without a 
great deal of damage to the coun- 
try? Was Congress ready to consider 
it? Was the public ready? In August 
and September there seemed to be 
no practical way of removing the 
President. Certainly we did not 
want to suggest resignation while 
Spiro Agnew was vice president. 
With Agnew’s departure, it began 
to seem more realistic to think 
about Nixon’s resignation.” 

Yet there was no rush to get into 
print. For one thing, Donovan was 
still not locked into the resignation 
proposal. He might have deferred 
or scrapped the idea entirely if Mr. 
Nixon had suddenly come out with 
a better case for himself. Instead, 
the news week by week only strength- 
ened the original conviction. ‘There 
was still the question of timing,” 
Donovan says. “We wanted to con- 
tribute some leadership to public 
opinion, but we did not want to 
seem to be so far out in front as to 
seem eccentric or irresponsible.” 

Meanwhile, there had been a 
good deal of discussion about how 
to present the proposal. Had Life 
still been in business, no mulling 
would have been necessary. Life’s 
editorial page, which had endorsed 
Nixon’s candidacy in 1960, 1968 
and 1972, would have delivered the 
official recall message of 1973. Time 
might then have expressed the same 
view in an essay, a regular feature 
that is usually signed. 

Life’s demise, however, had not 
automatically put Time into the 
business of publishing formal edi- 
torials; other possibilities were dis- 
cussed. Says Donovan: 


We considered having our say 
as part of a Nation section lead 
article, in an ‘American Note’ or 
in a signed essay. None of these 
seemed right. Urging that a Pres- 
ident resign is a very drastic 
thing. There is no precedent in 
our experience for it. We could 
not see weaving this recom- 
mendation into the last para- 


graph of a story. We decided 
that anything other than a 
straight-forward editorial would 
limit the impact of what we 
were trying to do. 


By Thursday, Oct. 25, it seemed 
reasonably certain to Donovan and 
Grunwald that they would go 
ahead. Grunwald decided that he 
would write the piece: “I just 
wanted to do it. I felt strongly 
about it.” He also wanted to “mini- 
mize the committee effect you get 
when you have several people in- 
volved.” He started to put ideas 
together on a tape recorder (the 
irony was doubtless unintended). 
Tape is not Grunwald’s favorite 
medium and on the following Mon- 
day, he went to the typewriter, It 
was still not exactly a piece of cake: 
“I remember saying to myself, ‘God, 
writing a thing like this is hard 
work’.” Striking the right tone was 
particularly difficult. “I wanted to 
be as reasonable and restrained as 
possible,” says Grunwald, “but I 
couldn’t be totally unemotional. If 
I were, I wouldn’t be writing it in 
the first place.” 

After some self-imposed revisions, 
Grunwald gave his draft to Dono- 
van on Tuesday, Oct. 30. “I did 
the editing and wrote a few in- 
serts,” says Donovan. “At least 80 
per cent of the published piece is 
Henry’s language. Except for the 
names of the writer and editor, the 
routine was not very different from 
other major pieces.” There was one 
procedural distinction: even toward 
the end of the week, only a hand- 
ful of Time people knew what was 
going on—perhaps ten in New 
York and one (Bureau Chief Hugh 
Sidey) in Washington. A number 
of columnists, including Leonard 
Lyons, enjoy conveying advance 
word of what Time is planning; 
Grunwald did not relish the idea of 
being scooped on his first and per- 
haps last editorial. There was also 
the possibility that some event— 
an international crisis, say—would 
cause Time to defer publication. 

When the initial make-up session 
for the Nation section took place 


on Friday night, the first two pages 
were left blank. News of that oddity 
dovetailed with the rumor that had 
begun circulating during the after- 
noon, gossip that Time had an im- 
portant new Watergate exposé. It 
was not until Sunday morning that 
Grunwald made a round of phone 
calls to the homes of his senior 
editors, telling them what was on 
those two “blank” pages. 

A general announcement was 
made a few hours later and got 
predictably heavy broadcast cover- 
age (the newsmagazines often an- 
nounce their scoops, polls and other 
unusual items in this way, 24 hours 
in advance of their newsstand ap- 
pearance). It was a bit ironic that, 
after months of discussions about 
the project, Time found itself 
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linked with similar editorials pub- 
lished in newspapers over the same 
weekend. When he saw the New 
York Times editorial on Sunday 
morning, Donovan says, his “first 
reaction was to be irritated that 
they beat us by one day. But, look- 
ing back, I don’t think that it made 
any difference. The Times came at 
the question from a very different 
background, having opposed Nixon 
pretty consistently for years. Be- 
cause they publish editorials every 
day, it was only a matter of time 
before they did this one. Ours was 
much more of an overt act and did 
not suffer from having company.” 

Comparing the headlines and 


tone of some of the editorials offers 
an interesting contrast. The Times, 
which called its piece, ‘““The State of 
the Presidency,” was perhaps the 
coolest. The Denver Post, which had 
endorsed Mr. Nixon in 1972, was 
somewhat more direct (“Resigna- 
tion or Impeachment Only Way 
Out”). The Detroit News, until 
then one of Mr. Nixon’s most stead- 
fast supporters among major news- 
papers, was brief in its text and 
brusque in its headline. “Nixon 
should go,” read the top deck, fol- 
lowed by a second line in larger 
type: “Enough is enough!” Time 
was simplicity itself: ‘““The President 
Should Resign.” 

Regardless of rhetoric and style, 
a number of the editors involved, 
like Donovan, had come to their 
decision with reluctance. Perhaps 
the most reluctant was Detroit 
News Editor Hayden, who, as a 
young Washington correspondent, 
had befriended a freshman con- 
gressman from California on the 
brink of fame. Hayden, along with 
the New York Herald Tribune's 
Bert Andrews, stayed profitably 
close to Mr. Nixon through the Alger 
Hiss investigation, and he is one of 
Mr. Nixon’s oldest journalistic 
friends. His written reply to readers 
objecting to the editorial includes 
this line: “On a personal basis, I still 
feel both friendly and sympathetic 
[to the President].” 

Despite the News’ and his own 
past feelings, Hayden concluded 
that “papers like ours” had a spe- 
cial responsibility to take a stand 
because Mr. Nixon might be inclined 
to heed conservative voices more 
than those of his critics. Hayden 
feels that there was “some connec- 
tion” between the editorials and 
the effort Mr. Nixon began in mid- 
November to lobby members of 
Congress personally and to speak 
out vigorously in public. Executive 
editor Hornby of the Denver Post 
is less certain about the impact of 
the piece he wrote: “We have very 
little vanity about the power of an 
editorial. We certainly didn’t think 
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we were going to have a dramatic 
effect on Nixon himself. But we 
have an obligation to speak out.” 

Donovan takes a long-range view: 
“I didn’t expect the President to 
read the editorial and quit. But if 
he does resign, he will do so be- 
cause he thinks that he is about to 
be forced out of office and because 
he would want to spare the country 
and himself that ordeal. I know 
this is not a fashionable view, but I 
still think that Nixon cares about 
the national welfare. Our editorial 
was really addressed to public opin- 
ion and the Congress. How members 
of Congress read public opinion 
and how they think impeachment 
proceedings would affect the 1974 
election will be crucial.” 

The editors who agonized over 
their editorials and wondered about 
the impact of their prose might 
envy Howard K. Smith, who, like 
all television men, rarely has time 
for extended cogitation. In his 
“commentary” urging impeachment 
or resignation, the ABC anchor- 
man was speaking primarily to Mr. 
Nixon: “I wanted the President to 
know that even people who had 
occasionally ‘been friendly to him 
had had enough. I was anxious to 
tell him that he was in trouble.” 
Smith delivered his message in just 
14 lines on the evening of Oct. 31, 
thereby beating the print people to 
the trigger. That was the day the 
White House tapes turned up miss- 
ing. At 4 p.m., Smith tore up the 
piece he had written on another 
subject (“My patience was becom- 
ing exhausted and my spirits tried’’) 
and spent 90 minutes writing his 
new commentary. Smith is not cer- 
tain what impact he had, but the 
next morning Ron Ziegler called 
him to the White House for a lec- 
ture that lasted nearly an hour; 
Smith found the talk “friendly but 
not persuasive.” 


LAURENCE |. BARRETT 


Laurence |. Barrett is a senior edi- 
tor of Time. Among the sections he 
heads is Press. 
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The gallery card war: 
skirmishes over VOA 


@ Richard L. Strout, the venerable 
Washington correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, is indig- 
nant. After 50 years of covering the 
Washington scene both for the 
Monitor and for The New Repub- 
lic (under the pen name TRB), 
Strout is suddenly in danger of los- 
ing his gallery card—the pass which 
permits him (and all other Wash- 
ington reporters) to cover Capitol 
Hill. Strout’s access to the congres- 
sional galleries is in peril because 
he disagrees with an unusual ex- 
ercise in self-regulation by the 
Washington press corps—a ruling 
by the Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents that journalists should 
not be allowed to accept fees for 
appearing on broadcast discussions 
that are sponsored by the Voice of 
America, an arm of the federal 
government. 

Unlike most journalistic orga- 
nizations, the congressional cor- 
respondents’ committee has real 
power. Congress delegates the ad- 
ministration of House and Senate 
press facilities to five correspondents 
who are elected by other corre- 
spondents. At present, William J. 
Eaton of the Chicago Daily News 
is chairman of the committee; the 
secretary is Patrick J. Sloyan of the 
Hearst newspapers. Among the com- 
mittee’s powers is the accrediting 
function—deciding who will have 
access to the galleries in the two 
chambers, the nearby working space, 
and the press tables in the hearing 
rooms. As Benjamin Shore, who 
covers Congress for the Copley 
newspapers, observes, “The gallery 
card is a license to work in this 
town,” certainly for any reporter 
who covers the Capitol. 

The committee started with a‘less 
controversial objective in mind, bar- 
ring the payment of fees to report- 
ers by members of Congress for 
interviews on programs filmed in 
Capitol television studios. Until 


the practice was discontinued, Sen. 
Russell B. Long (D-La.), for ex- 
ample, offered $50 fees to partici- 
pants on his programs. Sen. Jacob 
K, Javits (R-N.Y.) justified a similar 
practice on the grounds that broad- 
casting stations paid for the tape 
and the mailing charges; he con- 
sidered Congress only the indirect 
source of the fees. Whatever the 
reasons for the fee system, most re- 
porters are eager enough to ques- 
tion congressmen without 
paid for it. 


being 


A subcommittee consisting of 
committee chairman Eaton and 
committee secretary Sloyan took a 
further step: mindful of an existing 
prohibition against paid publicity 
or promotion work by accredited 
correspondents, Sloyan and Eaton 
decided that paid appearances on 
the Voice of America constituted 
“government promotion.” In July, 
the five-man standing committee 
unanimously adopted the Sloyan- 
Eaton recommendation. Sloyan says 
the proposal was his idea. “It is 
clear that a reporter who takes 
money from a congressman he is 
covering is clearly engaging in a 
conflict of interest,” he explained. 
“We then looked at other areas and 
decided it was time to act to avoid 
the appearance—if not the reality— 
of a conflict by saying a reporter 
should not accept payment directly 
from the government he is assigned 
to cover.” 

The main targets of the ruling 
are two weekly programs of com- 
mentary by Washington correspond- 
ents produced by the Voice of 
America for use overseas. One of 
the broadcasts, “Issues in the News,” 
is taped in Washington and then 
broadcast six times on Sunday (to 
cover the world’s time zones). Since 
VOA’s own news staff is not per- 
mitted to engage in partisan inter- 
pretation, some outside reporter is 
designated the moderator (at $75 a 
broadcast), He in turn asks two 
other reporters to participate in the 
discussion (for $55 each). The two 
reporters are expected to represent 


opposing points of view. VOA’s 
other broadcast, “Press Conference 
U.S.A.,” is modeled after NBC’s 
“Meet the Press.” Norman Geron, 
who as chief of special projects in 
the English-language division of 
VOA produces both programs, ex- 
ercises only minimal control over 
the broadcast: he selects the weekly 
topic and moderator. He says he 
tries to exercise political balance 
and “good common sense” in choos- 
ing both the topics and the mod- 
erators, although he doesn’t shy 
away from politically explosive is- 
sues; Watergate has been a frequent 
subject of discussion lately, though 
not as often as some of the panelists 
would like. Geron denies flatly that 
VOA, or its parent agency, the U.S, 
Information Agency, make any ef- 
fort to influence the discussion. 

Geron also insists no participants 
have ever been blackballed because 
of excessive partisanship. In fact, 
VOA’s favorite moderator in 1972 
was the then Washington bureau 
chief of the Monitor, Courtney 
Sheldon, who received $1,230 for 
his efforts. During the election cam- 
paign, he covered the White House 
for the Monitor and was known as 
an outspoken critic of President 
Nixon’s policies. Reflecting Geron’s 
attempts to balance participants and 
moderators are the next two most 
frequent panelists, the columnists 
Charles Bartlett ($975) and Roscoe 
Drummond ($750). 

Dick Strout received $715 for 13 
appearances in 1972. “I want to be 
paid for it because I am a profes- 
sional,” he told me. “To do any 
differently would be the same as a 
cab driver picking up hitchhikers. 
I do not want anyone other than 
my paper telling me to whom I can 
sell my services.” Both Strout and 
Drummond vehemently deny feel- 
ing any inhibition in their regular 
work as a result of the government 
income. 

There have been objections to 
the committee’s ruling by other 
members. James Deakin, White 
House correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, maintains the 


congressional regulators have no au- 
thority to restrict professional prac- 
tices outside their territory; VOA 
is in the executive branch. (Deakin 
received $630 for ten VOA appear- 
ances in 1972.) And there are those 
who felt the committee had no 
business drafting a code of ethics 
for the press community at large. 
Copley’s Ben Shore was appalled 
at the apathetic reaction of most 
of his colleagues to what he con- 
sidered an unconscionable invasion 
of their liberties. 

Besides the ethical questions, 
there may be other reasons the com- 
mittee outlawed VOA appearances. 
Although 98 Washington corre- 
spondents shared VOA’s 1972 
bounty, only one represented either 
of the wire services, both of which 
maintain large Washington staffs. 
As indicated by this policy decision, 
the large bloc of wire reporters is 
usually able to dominate the poli- 
tics of the Standing Committee. 

It may also be significant that the 
committee did not try to bar par- 
ticipation on public TV and radio 
broadcasts. Celebrity journalists ap- 
pear regularly on public TV (at 
fees higher than those of the VOA). 
Eaton says public broadcasting was 
exempted because its federal appro- 
priations are funneled through the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
Moreover, he construed the public 
programs “to be information, not 
propaganda,” a distinction that 
Geron finds tenuous. 

Print reporters don’t like to talk 
about it, but the income supple- 
ments available from commercial 
and public television panel pro- 
grams are a lucrative form of jour- 
nalistic moonlighting and therefore 
a cause of much professional envy. 

Despite the protests to the new 
ruling, Sloyan says that at last 
count, only four of the approxi- 
mately 1,300 correspondents who 
have gallery cards have refused to 
go along with the pledge, reflecting 
apparent acceptance of the policy 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
press corps. 

No one on or off Eaton’s com- 


mittee suggests that vouchers from 
the Voice of America have had a 
chilling effect on journalistic ob- 
jectivity in Washington. But, as 
newspapermen have reminded pol- 
iticians, the appearance of propriety 
is essential. This is an era of in- 
creasing government pressures, some 
blunt, some subtle; the credibility 
of the press is far from secure. Un- 
der these conditions, the seeming 
insensitivity of some of America’s 
most distinguished political report- 
ers to the ethical implications of 
fees from the government is dis- 
turbing. 

Whether ad hoc reform by a 
committee of correspondents is the 
right method for resolving ethical 
disputes is another matter. The 
U.S. District Court in Washington 
recently overruled the action of an- 
other congressional accrediting com- 
mittee, the Periodical Correspond- 
ents’ Association, that sought to 
exclude the magazine Consumer 
Reports because the publisher, Con- 
sumers Union, was deemed to be 
an “advocacy” organization. U.S. 
District Judge Gerhard A. Gesell 
said: ‘“There must be an end to this 
self-regulation by indefinite stand- 
ards and artificial distinctions de- 
veloped to censor the ownership of 
ideas or publications.” 

Complicating the unresolved eth- 
ical tangles is the position of com- 
mittee chairman Bill Eaton himself. 
He covers, among other things, 
economic affairs for his newspaper. 
The labor union which he belongs 
to pays him $50 a month to write a 
column of Washington opinion in 
the union newspaper, the Guild Re- 
porter. This merely illustrates the 
ethical complications that abound 
in every facet of journalistic en- 
deavor. Any time a reporter takes 
money from any outside source, 
there is the potential for some fu- 
ture conflict that could impair his 
objectivity. 

THOMAS B. LITTLEWOOD 

Thomas B. Littlewood is a Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Chicago 


Sun-Times who has appeared on some 
VOA broadcasts. 
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Book notes 


THE BOYS ON THE BUS. By Timothy Crouse. Random 
House, $7.95. 


US & THEM: HOW THE PRESS COVERED THE 1972 
ELECTION. By James M. Perry. Clarkson N. Potter, $7.95. 


@ Both authors—probably Perry in particular, 
because he trailed in publication date by a month 
or so—may curse the fate that has yoked them to- 
gether as two minds with but a single theme, a 
circumstance that lets a reviewer dispose of them 
in one review. This is unjust, for in any other year 
such studies would not only have been unprece- 
dented (as these are) but unique. 

Yet their appearance together is probably no co- 
incidence but a sign of the times. For the men 
and women of the press have gradually loomed 
larger as individual actors on the national politi- 
cal stage—reporters, critics, creators and destroyers 
in national politics. These studies tend to strip 
further any anonymity remaining to the major 
figures of the national press corps. This is only 
just, for they wield their peculiar powers without 
public designation or definite term. 

The informality of these studies is in the mode 
of the 1970’s. Once statistics were favored: Leo 
Rosten’s The Washington Correspondents (1937) 
used questionnaires, interviews, and lots of per- 
centages, as did William L. Rivers’s follow-up, 
The Opinionmakers (1965). Past studies of cam- 
paign coverage, such as Arthur E. Rowse’s Slanted 
News (1957), tended to count column inches to 
prove publishers’ sins. Although Perry uses a sur- 
vey, both studies avoid such formalism. The em- 
phasis in both is on the individual—Perry focus- 
ing on the output, Crouse on the process. 

Crouse has written what could be called the 
press-corps version of The Best and the Brightest. 
It is a history of anecdote and personality profile, 
critical but at the same time subtly glamorizing. 
And it is entertaining, possibly the funniest book 
on the news media since Edith Efron’s The News 
Twisters. Crouse deftly describes the “heavies’— 
Apple of the Times, Broder and Johnson of the 
Post, Witcover of (then) the Los Angeles Times, 
Evans and Novak, and a dozen or two more—and 
weaves together their campaign experiences into 
a single narrative. 
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More important, he offers, but not blatantly, a 
case that the campaign would have been covered 
better if only reporters had been able to break 
through the traditionalism in reporting demanded 
by their employers—in other words, if only they | 
had been free to say exactly what they thought 
as individuals about what was going on. Pursuing 
his thesis, he becomes a bit of a flack for his Roll- 
ing Stone colleague, Dr. Hunter S. Thompson, 
whom he implicitly credits with being able to 
speak more truth than the “straights.” Yet Crouse 
is far from unsympathetic with the struggles of the 
straight reporters to reflect reality, and appears, to 
an outsider, to do most of them justice. 

Us and Them (us being press, them being po- 
liticos) shows that a straight study can be just as 
tough or even tougher, and it is certainly more ex- 
plicit and illuminating on the role of the press in 
the political system. While Perry, a National Ob- 
server writer, contributes much personal observa- 
tion, he also monitors the year’s output systemati- 
cally. In the end, he finds it wanting and con- 
cludes that the press was a false prophet: 

“It didn’t make any difference whether we were 
liberal or conservative, Consciousness I or Con- 
sciousness III. . . . Most of the time we were just 
wrong, because there was no way on this earth we 
could be right. ... We are mechanistic, inter- 
ested chiefly in personalities, power plays, squab- 
bles, the degree of ‘professionalism’ of the various 
candidates. Above all else, we are fascinated by 
one question: Who's ahead?” The book has par- 
ticularly effective sections on the primaries and on 
the Eagleton incident. 


FIRST ROUGH DRAFT: A JOURNALIST'S JOURNAL OF 
OUR TIMES. By Chalmers M. Roberts. Praeger, $10. 


@ To record his four decades in journalism, 
Chalmers Roberts has written an autobiography 
that has no hero, for he casts himself largely in 
his accustomed role of reporter-observer. His title 
comes from a phrase of Philip L. Graham, late 
publisher of the Washington Post and Roberts’ 
employer, describing journalism as an “inescap- 
ably impossible task of providing every week a 
first rough draft of a history that will never be 





—: 


completed about a world we can never really 
understand.” After describing briefly his youth in 
Pittsburgh, college days at Amherst, and a cross- 
country trip in New Deal days with his colleague- 
to-be, Alfred Friendly, Roberts settles into a pat- 
tern of retelling the stories he covered, offering 
occasional new information or insights and stitch- 
ing together the whole with brief historical sum- 
maries. The result is a book that will be helpful, 
say, to scholars looking for insights into particular 
diplomatic or political sequences, but less so for 
those seeking to understand a distinguished 
journalist’s own career. 


PRESIDENTIAL TELEVISION. By Newton N. Minow, John 
Bartlow Martin, and Lee M. Mitchell. A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Report. Basic Books, $8.95. 

ASPEN NOTEBOOK ON GOVERNMENT AND THE MEDIA. 
Edited by William L. Rivers and Michael J. Nyhan. Spon- 
sored by the Aspen Program on Communications and So- 
ciety. Praeger, $15; paper, $3.95. 

FEAR IN THE AIR: BROADCASTING AND THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT: THE ANATOMY OF A CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS. By Harry S. Ashmore. W. W. Norton, $6.95. 
MEDIA AND THE FIRST AMENDMENT IN A FREE SO- 
CIETY. The Georgetown Law Journal. University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, $12. 


@ The appearance of these four titles reflects that 
there is much ado about the media, the govern- 
ment, the public, and their relationships. Unfortu- 
nately, all of these volumes are to an extent non- 
books; they contain worthwhile materials but each 
started out as something else and fits only lumpily 
and partly digested between covers. 

The one that stands closest to bookhood is the 
Minow-Martin-Mitchell volume, Presidential Tele- 
vision, which is, at least, a consecutive manuscript 
although showing some of the stigmata of a com- 
mittee book. The report collects data on the use 
of network television by former presidents, by the 
President we have now (at this writing), by Con- 
gress, and by the political opposition. It offers the 
observation that television’s impact “threatens to 
tilt the delicately balanced [constitutional] system 
in the direction of the president.” To restore bal- 
ance, the authors offer a series of access proposals 
designed to open the air to Congress, the opposi- 
tion and candidates. 

The Aspen Notebook, aside from a “prologue” 
by Douglass Cater, is the residue of a workshop 


held in August, 1972. It is divided into six sections, 
each with an introductory paper by, as Timothy 
Crouse might say, a “heavy.” The editing is deft 
enough, but the effect is that of a grab-bag, espe- 
cially in the concluding proposals, which deal 
with (partial list): freedom of information, shield 
laws, presidential news conferences, media owner- 
ship and diversity, government information, con- 
glomerates, broadcast regulation, pay. television, 
public affairs broadcasts, television in Congress, 
counter-advertising, access to newspapers, maga- 
zine postal rates, cable television, journalism 
awards, documentary rebroadcasts, local CATV 
programming, press councils, and media studies. 
No doubt it is a useful exercise to try to draw up a 
national media agenda, but not in this form, which 
lumps big, serious problems with mere gimmicks. 

Fear in the Air weaves a text around the tran- 
script of a conference on the First Amendment 
held at the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions in Santa Barbara. Ashmore is always a 
pleasure to read, but there really doesn’t seem to 
be enough of him in it to allow him to give the 
discussion shape, and the book trails off rather 
than reaching any measured conclusions. 

Media and the First Amendment is a republica- 
tion between covers of an ambitious “tripartite 
article” that originally appeared in the George- 
town Law Journal for March, 1972. The three 
headings are: ‘Foundation Media—Evolution of 
Printed Communication,” “Media of Technologi- 
cal Revolution,” and “Points of Conflict—Legal 
Issues Confronting Media Today.” Journalists 
may find it a source of wonder and discomfort that 
such a study issued from a law school, rather than 
a school of journalism. 


SIX IN THE EASY CHAIR. Edited by John Fischer. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, $7.95. 


@ Thirty-eight essays from what the editor, a one- 
time occupant of the seat, calls the “oldest column 
in American journalism’—‘The Easy Chair’ in 
Harper's. It is generally sedate reading until the 
eras of Bernard DeVoto (1935-1955) and Fischer, 
his successor, are reached. 
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Summaries and reviews 
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“Nixon vs. The Press” by David Halberstam, New 
Times Nov. 16, 1973. 


Using Timothy Crouse’s new book on political jour- 
nalists (reviewed on p. 70) ‘as a launching point,” 
Halberstam comments on those press practices 
which he says allowed President Nixon to domi- 
nate and “distort” 1972 campaign reporting. Hal- 
berstam draws up a biting indictment as he argues 
that the main fault of the press was “journalistic 
objectivity.” This “basic rule of journalistic theol- 
ogy” was used by “hundreds and thousands of 
editors” to spare them from “making real deci- 
sions and taking risks and having guts.” For Hal- 
berstam, the villains are not the reporters, but 
their publishers and editors “who know they are 
being used, but . . . are comfortable being used.” 


“Double Dealt by the Plain Dealer,” by Ted Joy, 
Cleveland, Nov., 1973. 


Contributing editor Joy demonstrates in detail 
how Plain Dealer editors, when serializing the 
memoirs of former Cleveland mayor Carl Stokes, 
showed “more zeal in protecting their interests and 
the interests of Cleveland’s power structure than 
in presenting [the] book honestly.” Especially in- 
teresting, as Joy points out, is its deletion of 
Stokes’s criticisms of the Plain Dealer and its pub- 
lisher. Joy wonders, in fact, why the newspaper 
was anxious to buy the serialization rights for 
Cleveland. 


“China Through Rose-Tinted Glasses,” by Stanley 
Karnow, The Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1973. 


A vigorously-worded criticism of China-reporting 
by a former Time Far East correspondent who is 
now with NBC. Karnow pungently demonstrates 
how in the past the Communist regime’s short- 
comings were “frequently magnified,” and how 
“American observers now appear to be leaping to 
the other extreme of portraying the country in 
nothing but euphoric prose.” Karnow makes a 
strong case for the need to achieve some balance 
in American reporting on Communist China, and 


his arguments are buttressed by a variety of ex- 
amples. 
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“Libel Law and The Press,” by Andrés Davilla, Inter- 
national Press Institute, 1971. 


The IPI has published a very useful comparative 
survey which aims “to confront—as far as possible 
—the laws of eight different countries on this very 
fluctuating and controversial subject.” The libel 
law of both common and non-common law coun- 
tries is examined. 


“The War In Vietnam: What Happened vs. What We 
Saw,” by Edward Jay Epstein, TV Guide, Sept.-Oct., 
1973. 





Reviewing television coverage of the war, Epstein 
finds that while the medium to “a large extent” 
may have been responsible for the public’s ulti- 
mate disillusionment with the war, “it is also true 
that television must take responsibility for creat- 
ing—or at least reinforcing—the illusion of Amer- 
ican military omnipotence on which much of the 
early support of the war was based.” Epstein makes 
his arguments forcefully while at the same time 
illustrating the old adage that “hindsight is always 
20/20.” 


“Tough Test in New York: Can wired city be made 
to pay?” Broadcasting, Oct. 29, 1973. 





This is a fascinating and comprehensive case study 
of cable-TV operations in Manhattan. The two 
companies that offer the cable service report that, 
while the “prospects ... remain great ..., the 
outlook for quick financial return has proved grim 
indeed.” 


“Why So Little Investigative Reporting?” by Robert 
M. Smith [MORE], Nov., 1973; “SUPER-REPORTER: 
The Missing American Hero Turns Out To Be... 


Clark Kent,” by Robert Daley, New York, Nov. 12, 
1973. 


Two approaches to one of the most talked about 
aspects of contemporary journalism. Smith—a one 
time New York Times reporter who is now a Yale 
Law School student—describes the barriers faced 
by investigative reporters based on his personal 
experiences, In answering the question posed by 
the title of his article, Smith points out that 
most young journalists of the last decade had an 
“aversion” to becoming investigative reporters. 
Daley, a former newspaperman who later served 
as a press spokesman for the New York City Police 
Department, describes with some passion “how 
today’s top journalistic investigators work and 
how they look at their jobs.” Included among his 
subjects are Jack Nelson, Seymour Hersh, Jack 
Newfield and Nick Gage. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 
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the lower case Train Rolls 0 Miles 
With No One Aboard 












i, 
New York Times, 
= October 23, 1973 
Flooding Helps 
Ease Schools’ 
ase Scnoois Pope blames priest shortage 
9 e s 
Fuel Problems on laymen’s misconceptions 
: aire mel “Ile ad ; 
the confidentiality of advice ‘aes 0 973 enna a, oa 
—— given to the President.”’ 





By claiming executive 
privilege, the White House 
is asking Tricia to withhold 
the two tapes from the 


7 Nixon takes role of underdog to lick Watergate 





San Diego Evening Tribune, Peterborough (Ontario) Examiner, 
November 26, 1973 November 19, 1973 









Owners of all dogs in the city of 
Metropolis are required to be on a chain 
or in a fenced in area. Dogs ac- 


Metropolis (Ill.) Planet, 
September 20, 1973 


Correction 


Due fo an error in the advertisement that appeared in 
yesterday’s Royal Gazette it was erroneously stated that 
persons under the age of 16 would not be admitted to 
the movie “Lady and the Tramp’; this is of course in- 
correct and the movie is open to children of all ages. 













Bermuda Royal Gazette, 
July 26, 1973 










LONDON, NOV. 5, REUTER -- WOMEN WHO CHOOSE NOT TO BREAST- 
FEED THEIR CHILDREN FOR FEAR OF LOSING THEIR FIGURE 








“A flute of fate” saved their lives, a7, 563 48°C 91 





3558, 1-5, 4 


Beatrice Brown of Fort Lauderdale, 
Kla., srid acs.she trid kiw she_and 



















Reuter’s, November 5, 1973 
Boston Globe, September 5, 1973 


In a rare public appear- 
ance, actress Elizabeth Taylor 
attended a screening of her 


jatest movie, accompanied by 
her mother and frequent es- 
cort Henry Wynberg. 





Boston Herald American, 
November 22, 1973 
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Operation I. D., the process of 
engraving valuables with a FBI 
member is currently being brought 
door to ~vor in V.aple CAve. 















Osseo (Minn.) Press, 
November 15, 1973 










will be comparaule in size to Florida's Disneyworla 


Named Great Adventure, the amusement complex is ex- 
pected to attack two million visitors during its first year 
of operation. 







FIRST IN LINE — North Las Vegas Municipal Judge Ray Daines (left) is sworn by Stan 
Colton, Clark County Registrar of Voters, during ceremonies this week at the county 
building. The judge became one of the first candidates for electton in Nevada to file 
for election to public office in 1974. (SUNfoto) 





Tt to be lecated near Prosrcrtown on Route 537  ap- 









Las Vegas Sun, Trenton (N.j.) Times, 
October 24, 1973 November 27, 1973 








A national monitor of the news media . . . 


.-. to assess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
strengths, and to help define—or redefine— 
standards of honest, responsible service . . . 

.-. to help stimulate continuing improvement in 
the profession and to speak out for what is right, 
fair, and decent. 


—‘Columbia Journalism Review,’ 
Fall, 1961. 








